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The White-tailed deer is today Pennsylvania’s most striking game animal. At the 
same time, it is also the Commonwealth’s most complicated game problem. 


When the first Board of Game Commissioners was appointed in 1896, deer were so 
rare in Pennsylvania that the mere sight of one of these noble, fleet-footed creatures 
was cause for considerable comment. Thus, at the very outset of constructive wildlife 
conservation in the Keystone State, the deer herd present an urgent and difficult problem— 
one of increasing its size to a point commensurate with the demand of hunting pressure 
being placed upon it. 


That this problem of increasing the size of the herd has been accomplished is a 
widely recognized fact. Through carefully controlled hunting, wise land management, 
and manipulation of all the various factors which play a part in the deer’s welfare, our 
supply of this big game animal has increased ty leaps and bounds—so rapidly, in fact, 
that the Pennsylvania deer herd is famous the world over. Last year 31,110 antlered 
bucks and 4,209 antlerless deer were legally killed in this State. 


Moreover, throughout the complex history of increasing and maintaining the Penn- 
sylvania deer population there have been periods when the problems of an over-supply 
of the animal has been acute. 


This year such an over-abundance of deer exists in most parts of the State. And for 
this reason the Game Commission well aware of the many varied factors involved, 
announced a statewide one-day antlerless deer season. 


The storm of protest which has arisen since this announcement is reminiscent of 
the famous campaign against a similar action by the Commission in 1928. So much 
controversy arose then that a decision from the Attorney General was requested, the 
results of which are so well known as to preclude reiteration here. And yet, then, as 
now, the fact remains that there is no other alternative to decreasing the size of the 
deer herd other than through an antlerless deer season and the cooperation of sports- 
men throughout the State. 


Deer are classified among the most prolific of the wild animal kingdom. They are 
polygamous, one buck usually claiming 3 or more does as mates during a season. 
Statistically, it is possible for one pair of white-tailed deer to produce progeny totalling 
6,925 animals in only 22 years. Furthermore, Pennsylvania deer have no natural 
predators with the possible exception of the wildcat. Hunters, wild dogs, and lack of 
suitable cover and food constitute the only major limiting factors to their unimpeded 
natural increase. 


This year landowners in more than thirty counties requested relief from deer 
damage, while last year 1,967 deer were killed to protect property. This, in itself, con- 
stitutes indirect evidence that there are too many deer for the forage supply on the 
normal deer range. Deer are not naturally farm game, but animals of the forest areas 
whose optimum habitat lies primarily in brushland and woodland. It is only when the 
animals are literally eating themselves out of “food and home” that they make wide- 
spread forays into farm crops and cultivated fields. Some have even keen found re- 
cently in the comparatively civilized confines of such large cities as Reading, Philadelphia, 
and Pittsburgh. 


Furthermore, a large percentage of the damage complaints from farmers are justi- 
flable. Why should any group of men interested only in the recreational value of deer be 
allowed to impose upon the citizens of the State a system which will force any landowner 
to stop growing profitable crops, or even to desert his farm, because the damage of wild 
game is so extensive and costly? 


However, the Commission realizes that there is variation in conditions in some 
counties. Naturally, a uniform excess of deer does not prevail over the entire State. 
Nevertheless, past experience in opening certain counties and issuing special permits 
for the killing of female deer has strongly indicated it is more satisfactory to handle 
the situation on the basis of a statewide season. Hunters from counties in which there 
is a closed season on the antlerless animals generally tend to converge on counties where 
there is an open season. The results must be apparent to every thinking sportsman. 
There is an excessive deer kill in a few counties and there is likely to be a strong increase 
in hunting accidents. In short, the pendulum of hunting pressure has swung the 
wrong way. 


Therefore, cooperation of Pennsylvania sportsmen is the order of the day on Decem- 
ber 13. The future of deer hunting in this State depends, in large part, on the size of 
the deer herd. As a farmer acquaintance of ours so aptly puts it, “If I have ten cows 
and feed for only five, I figure it is better to kil) five and pull the rest through rather 
than take a chance on them all dying.” 
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Each year more of the fairer sex are joining the hunting fraternity. 
any male nimrod. 


Here is ample evidence that many can hold their own witb 
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E slim, blacktail doe stood at the edge 
of the clearing, her big eyes watching the 
xene below, her big ears tilted forward, 
istening, always wary for the sound of a 
iorse carrying the extra weight of a man, 
x the near-soundless pressure of great pads 
upon soft earth, the creeping tread of the 
cougar. Close to her side stood her twin 
‘awns, already in the first stages of slipping 
out of their polka dot dresses of babyhood. 
The blacktail’s own summer coat of rusty- 
ted was changing to sleek, dark gray. She 
stirred uneasily. There was a restless some- 
‘hing in the air, a warning she had felt 
‘or days. This was unlike the sudden rush 
f fear which came when a sharply veering 
sreeze revealed the presence of the creeping 
*ougar, or when the blast of a high powered 
rifle shattered the silence. It was not some- 
thing she would leap away from, forgetting 
as soon as she was over a ridge. The 
‘igns of it coming had been akout her for 
wo weeks. The spike bucks and the prong- 
horned youngsters were on the run, fighting 
each other on sight, moving from ridge to 
valley, and then back again, trying to at- 
tact the mild-eyed does, finding little re- 
sponse. The time of the mad moon would 
oon be upon her, the shadow of its coming 
made her restless, though its lust had no: 





wd 


siezed her. 


Her head jerked up suddenly, she sniffed 
and listened, then shoved her fawns into the 
“ep cover of a thicket. Turning about she 
ood looked out through the thorny 
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branches of manzanita. Two big bucks had 
broken from the timber above. They were 
swinging down the ridge at a rapid trot. 
When she saw them she knew the time of 
the mad moon was at hand. The big fel- 
lows had come far, like knights seeking the 
castle where the fair maid waits. The 
blacktail doe watched them as they swung 
along. She knew them, and at the moment 
she wanted nothing to do with them. Today 
they would be gallant knights, but during 
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the famine of the past winter they had 
robbed her of her food, and slashed her 
with their antlers, willing to drive their 
sabers through her if she did not keep out 
of their way. They had been greedy, with 
only one thought in their heads, to take 
care of their own precious carcasses. They 
had been thus until they had shed their 
antlers, and left the low country feeding 
grounds. 

She had been glad when they had left 
the brush country, to journey up and up, 
following the receding snow, going high into 
the Sierras, seeking seclusion and open 
country where they could nurse the blood 
filled bulbs which would be their new ant- 
lers. They had gone together, these two 
brothers, staying together as they had 
when they were fawns at their mothers 
side. Other bucks formed alliances with 
strangers, with fathers, some went alone, 
but every prime buck had headed up into 
high country. 

They had lived in the rocky seclusion close 
under the bald peaks where no bush or 
twig would touch the soft, fast shaping 
horns. They had spent a lazy summer in 
friendly comradship, putting on layers of 
fat, growing sleek and strong. They had 
worked and played together, and when the 
bone of their lances hardened under the 
velvet thev had stood shoulder to shoulder 
polishing their weapons for the great tour- 
ney which was to be held in the valley. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Each turkey hunter has his own individual method of hunting but 
successes like this hunter achieved require patience, knowledge, and 
persistence. 


HE Eastern Wild Turkey, largest upland 

game bird in America, once ranged over 
practically all of eastern United States and 
was once found in thirty-nine of the forty- 
eight states. 

Early settlers found the abundant turkey 
an excellent source of food, and the hardy 
pioneers who first established settlement in 
this country were grateful for this addi- 
tion to their meager meat supply. Withou! 
doubt, more than one of the settlers at 
Jamestown, who lived through those first 
terrible winters, might have starved but for 
an occasional wild turkey which fell before 
an ancient fowling-piece. 

With the arrival of more white men, agri- 
culture and industry began to make the 
supply of food and clothing more certain. 
Americans in the east depended less and less 
upon Nature to supply these necessities. 
Turkey hunting, however, continued to play 
an important part in the lives of the people. 
As the continent kecame tamed, and as its 
resources were harnessed and made to work 
for man instead of against him, Americans 
began to have more and more time to enjoy 
the blessings of this great new land. Recrea- 
tion took an important place among their 
activities. What finer recreation could be 
found than hunting the wild turkey, the 
deer, and the other game which abounded 
in the forests? What other sport could be 
more attractive to the sons of the hardy 
colonists? 

The number of turkey hunters has in- 
creased steadily. At the samme time much of 
the original turkey ‘range has been made 
unfit for the bird. If there is to continue to 
be a supply of wild turkeys to provide sport 
for the increasing number of hunters, wise 


conservation and management of this valu- 
able game bird must be practiced through- 
out the forest areas of the state. 

The wild turkey is a bird of the forests, 
and is dependent upon the forests for its 
very existence. Such a large part of the 
turkey’s environment is privately owned 
that a statewide management program must 
ke based on cooperative action by land- 
owners, sportsmen, and game officials. The 
active interest and support of the public 
is essential to such a program. 


Present Status 


The wild turkeys of North America were 
much sought by early settlers who used the 
birds to supplement their supply of food. 
At the time, however, the abundance of the 
turkeys and the scarcity of white settlers 
made the total drain on the turkey popula- 
tion negligible. The kill made by the few 
hunters then on the continent could hardly 
equal the natural increase of the birds, and 
the number of turkeys was not reduced by 
hunters until] many years after the colonists 
first began to arrive. 

After a time much of the forest land in 
the east was cleared to make field for plant- 
ing crops. Some was cleared for pasture. 
Some was cleared for cities. Many acres 
of forest were cut out to supply the great 


quantities of pine and hardwood lumber 
needed for use in the growing nation and 
for export. 


Turkeys are definitely a forest type game. 
Clearing of large areas made much of the 
original turkey range uninhabitable, and the 
birds were forced to move out or were de- 
At the same time turkey hunters 


stroyed. 
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were on the increase, for even though the 
birds were no longer depended upon t 
supply an appreciable part of the nation’ 
food supply, they were more than eye 
sought by Americans who were finding 
more and more time to enjoy the sport and 
recreation offered by the wealth of game 
in the newly settled land. 

Finally, with a rapidly decreasing amount 
of turkey range available, and with an equ- 
ally rapidly increasing number of hunters, 
the time came when the number of turkeys 
bagged annually was greater than the yearly 
increase of the bird. From then on the 
turkey population was on the decline. 

Within the last century the turkey has 
completely disappeared from 18 of the 3 
states of its ancestral range. Not more than 
28 per cent of the territory originally occu- 
pied by wild turkeys is now inhabited by 
them, and in this 28 per cent the birds are 
certainly much less abundant than they were 
three hundred years ago. 


Description 


The wild turkey is a native of the New 
World, and is our largest American upland 
game bird. Several races or strains of wild 
turkeys are found in North America, the 
difference between them being largely « 
matter of minor variation in coloring. 


The best known of these varieties of tur- 
keys, and the only type of wild turkey found 
in Pennsylvania, is the eastern wild. turkey. 
The general characteristics of the turkey 
are that it is a large, dark-colored bird, with 
well-developed legs, feet and _ tail, slim 
“snaky” neck, and small, naked head. I 
flight, the large size, long neck, spread tail, 
and short rounded wings which beat s 
rapidly that they often appear as a mefe 
blur, distinguish this bird from all others 
which might be seen in eastern United 
States. 

As to the actual coloring of the plumage, 
there is really no way of describing ade- 
quately the many beautiful tints and hues 
which are reflected from the feathers of # 
wild turkey moving about in the sunlight 
In shadows, or at a considerable distance. 
the birds seem to be mainly black. In go0 
light, the same turkeys will fairly glitte 
with reflections of bronze and_ chocolate 
khrown varying to greenish and deep reddish 
shades. 

One item of coloration is particularly i 
teresting, in that it provides the easiet 
method yet found of distinguishing the male 
birds from the females. Males, or gobblers 
have their breast and kack feathers tipped 
with black, while the females, called hems 
have these contour feathers tipped with but 

The feet and legs of the turkey, which at 
not feathered, vary in color from pinkish- 
gray to silvery-gray. As the old scales 0” 
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sng the legs are shed, the legs become 
sre pinkish. As the exposed scales become 
er and more weathered, the color be- 
emes lighter and more silvery. 

The coloring of the unfeathered head, ‘un- 
ike that of the legs, varies from red to 
‘ue depending upon the mood of the bird 
rutting gobblers, for example, have bright 
rd heads. It is commonly kelieved that red 
na wild turkey’s head shows that the bird 
snot of pure wild strain, and that some- 
here in its family there have been traces 
{ the domesticated variety. Actually, the 
yloration of a turkey’s head indicates the 
jird’s mood, rather than its ancestry. 

In weight, wild turkey hens usually range 
fom about six to around ten and a haii 
wunds, and average a little more than eight 
ad a half pounds. Gobblers are consider- 
ly larger, ranging from seven to over 
wenty pounds and averaging thirteen or 
fourteen. 

Turkeys do not reach their full size until 
they are three years of age, or sometimes 
even older. They show a seasonal variation 
n weight, being heaviest in the spring and 
weighing least in late summer 


The Turkey’s Life 


fall hunting season, and 
throughout the winter, most turkeys are 
found in flocks. These flocks may contain 
fom four or five to a dozen or more birds. 
Usually they are made up of an old hen 
turkey and her brood of young raised the 
previous summer, but frequently two or 
more hens with their broods join together 
in one flock. 

Old gobblers seldom, if ever, travel with 
the hens and their kroods. During fall and 
winter these wily old birds range alone, or 
travel in the company of one or two other 
adult males. 

Turkey hens which are 
raising a brood may join 
“ have or they may spend the 
winter in the company of bands of “yearl- 
ing” toms which have not yet completely 
taken to the solitary life of the fully adult 
gobblers. 

Late in winter the family groups break up 
The gobblers’ challenging calls can be heard 
throughout the forests in early April, es- 
Pecially if one is fortunate enough to be out 
on the turkey range at daybreak. Each old 
gobbler, ky strutting, “gobbling”, and fight- 
Ing off all other males which dare set foot 
In his territory, attempts to attract as many 
€ns to his section of the forest as he can. 
Harems of more than 4 or 5 hens, however, 
are not common. 


During the 


not successful in 
with hens which 
broods, 


The old males continue to roost by them- 
selves, or with one or two young, non- 
teeding toms, and the hens come to the 
Bobblers calls shortly after daybreak each 
Morning. This continues until the hens have 
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Turkeys don’t reach their full size until they 
This old gobbler is in his prime. 


of 


age. 


laid their eggs, but after incubating begins 
the hens no longer associate with the males. 
By early summer most of the gobblers re- 
sume their existence or band together in 
small “bachelor” groups for the rest of the 
season. 

As a nesting site the hens select a se- 
cluded spot in some krush tangle, fallen tree 


top, or other such protecting cover. They 
prefer a site in the vicinity of some forest 
opening, such as an old logging road or 


abandoned field. Occasionally a nest is lo- 
cated under a low, spreading tree in an old 
field. In most the nest is concealed 
by low vegetation of some kind. The nest 
is poorly constructed, actually being nothing 
more than a depression hollowed out in the 
forest litter. 

Egg laving usually starts about the middle 
of April, but weather conditions have con- 
siderable effect on the time of the beginning 
of the laying season. One hen may lay any- 
where from five to seventeen or more eggs. 
the average being slightly more than eleven. 
The eggs are pinkish-buff to bluish-buff, 
with spots of rustv brown scattered over the 
entire surface. When the hen leaves her 
nest to feed or drink she often covers the 
eggs with leaves or other litter to hide them 
from the prying eves of crows, skunks, and 
other creatures that might like to make a 
meal of wild turkey eggs. 

When laying her eggs, or when just be- 
ginning to incubate them the hen will desert 
her nest at the slightest disturbance. Dur- 
ing this time the hen may desert if flushed 
from the nest onlv once, and a great many 
of the unsuccessful nesting attempts are 
caused by humans who disturb the nesting 
turkeys. Dogs running at large through the 


Cases 


are about three years 


Photo State Wild Turkey Farm 


wood during the nesting season may also 
cause numbers of turkey hens to desert 
their nest. As incubation proceeds, the hen 
becomes less and less likely to leave her 
eggs, and as the hatching period begins she 
will not flush but will stand guard and 
fight to protect her young. 

Most of the young are hatched during the 
latter pert of June. The poults are able to 
follow the hen as soon as they become dry, 
and she leads them slowly toward some 
forest clezring at the edge of which they 
remain for several weeks. The young poults 
are quite subject to death by chilling during 
sudden rains. 

After bringing off one brood of poults, the 
hen does not nest again that year. If a nest 
is destroyed before hatching time the turkey 
may attempt to nest again, tut in late nest- 
ings many of the eggs are infertile, probably 
because it is difficult for the hen to locate 
a breeding gobbler late in the season. In 
most cases a destroyed nest represents one 
flock of turkeys which will not be pro- 
duced to gladden the heart of some sports- 
man in the fall. 

The young poults remain with their 
mother, the flock sometimes joining with 
other femily groups or being enlarged by 
hens which were not successful in nesting. 
By late summer the old gobblers have re- 
turned to their solitary ways and_ the 
younger ones have formed loose bands which 
range together during the day and roost 
in the seme vicinity at night. By this time 
the comvosition of the various bands and 
flocks is just as the sportsman will find 
it on “opening day”. 


summer 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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ARE YOU A SPORTSMAN? 


OQ ELABORATE on Ding’s drawing, 

“Why Call Them Sportsmen?”, is like 
attempting to gild a lily or tint a butterfly 
wing. Examine the drawing carefully, 
ponder its implications, and answer the ques- 
tion sincerely to yourself, “Am I a sports- 
man?” 

Today the word sportsman is used much 
too loosely. As commonly employed it is 
applied to every buyer of a fishing or a 
hunting license I contend, and the Izaak 
Walton League of America certainly con- 
curs, that too large a segment of our license 
buyers seem to know little and to care less 
about true sportsmanship. 

We have all seen too much carelessness, 
recklessness, and lack of consideration for 
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the landowner and for other sportsmen, as 
well as a woeful disregard for the welfare 
of fish and game. 

The farmer-sportsman problem is the di- 
rect result of the lack of sportsmanship. 
The chief complaint against the city folks 
is that they disregard the rights of the land- 
owner and in far too many cases this is true. 
Gates are left open when they should be 
closed, or vice versa. Fences are ridden 
down. Carelessly handled firearms pepper 
livestock with shot. Growing crops are 
trampled. Hunters fail to take the trouble 
to ask the landowner’s permission before 
entering his private property. 
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Sometimes, too, the landowner may be 
charged with a lack of sportsmanship by 
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Why Call Them Sportsmen? 


taking the attitude that he may do as he 
pleases with wildlife on his premises, ip 
season or out. 

There is a burning need afield today fg 
intelligent understanding of the farmer. 
sportsman relationship. This problem would 
vanish into thin air overnight if all con. 
cerned would “be fair and generous in sport” 

Many men afield today do not make sur 
their target is within range when shooting 
Consequently many birds or animals are 
crippled and are easy prey for predators or 
die in some distant marsh or woodland—a 
waste and cruelty. Long careful search 
must be made for each bird knocked down 
Failure to do so is unsportsmanlike and 
cannot be too strongly condemned. To kill 
quickly or miss completely is more than 
just an empty phrase, it is common sense 
and the essence of conservation in the har- 
vest of our wildlife surplus—when we have 
a surplus. 

It is the sportsmanlike thing to recognize 
limitations when natural conditions have 
brought about a reduction in game popula- 
tions and to be satisfied with less than the 
law allows. In the sportsman’s mind the 
limit is a point beyond which no one ven- 
tures and not a goal to be attained. 

When game populations are down, as they 
are in many areas this year, the sportsman 
supports with word and deed his harassed 
fish and game authorities who are trying to 
perpetuate this sport by reducing game bags 
and the length of hunting seasons. They 
are endeavoring to guarantee that sports 
afield will ke maintained for our children’s 
children and for generations yet unborn 

In the Izaak Walton League of America 
there is a well defined movement afoot to 
deny membership to any known deliberate 
violator and to the game and fish hog, as 
well as to all who refuse to abide by the 
rules of moderation, of consideration for his 
fellow man, of fairness and mercy for the 
game and fish. 

Izaak Walton, for whom this great organi- 
zation was named, in the quaint language 
of his day revealed the very soul of sports- 
manship in his words, “Thus use your frog 
put your hook through his mouth and out 
at his gills, and then tie the frog’s leg above 
the upper joint to the armed wire; and in 
doing use him as though you loved him.” 

Fishing on our American waters and hunt 
ing in our American woods and fields pro 
vide the finest public outdoor sport know) 
to man the world around. Pursued prop 
erly it is clean, manly and _health-giving 
It stimulates that which is best within 
Let us keep it that way by being all that 
the definition of sportsman implies. Not only 
will we as individuals benefit, but we 
thus help to assure that Americans of 
morrow and tomorrow’s tomorrows will have 
the outdoor benefits that we today enjoy. 

Be fair and generous in sport. 
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MOOSE 


State Archivist 


HERE once were moose in Pennsylvania. 

A farmer named John Hennessy, while 
grubbing stumps on the edge of a tamarack 
swamp in northern Clinton County, un- 
earthed a fresh looking set of moose horns 
about 1850. Fossil remains of moose have 
been found in Pennsylvania caves and cer- 
tain statements of early travelers imply that 
the moose was found on the west shore of 
the Hudson River opposite New York, and 
in northeastern Pennsylvania. There is a 
Moosic in Lackawanna County; a Moose- 
head in Luzerne County, and a Chinkalaca- 
moose in Clearfield County. In Doughty’s 
Cabinet of Natural History, Vol. 1, Page 
%1, a Philadelphia correspondent says that 
the horns of moose were found in a salt lick 
in the Allegheny Mountains, Pennsylvania, 
near the New York State line. Rhoads fur- 
ther states that fossil remains of the East 
America Moose dating from the Pleistocene 
period were found in the Durham Cave near 
Reigelsville, Bucks County. 

Historical evidence of the presence of the 
Black Moose in Pennsylvania, although not 
plentiful, is convincing. Dr. J. D. Schaepf, 
the distinguished German Army Surgeon 
and Naturalist, who traveled through the 
State in 1783 and 1784 has this to say in his 
‘Travels in the Confederation”’—“The farm- 
ets who live in the vicinity of Heller’s 
Tavern, one mile south of the Wind Gap, 
Northampton County, are not well content 
with their lands. The nearness of the moun- 
tains bring them in winter unpleasant visits 
from wolves and now and then, bears, And 
there is no lack of other sorts of game, deer 
and fox are numerous, elk wander hither 
at times. From several descriptions furnished 
by people hereabouts, it seems that they 
give the name Elk to the Moose as well as 
to the Canadian Stag, and so give rise to 
errors. Both animals come down from the 
North, where one is known as Moose, Black 
Moose, or Original, and the other (the 
Canadian Stag) is known as Gray Moose 
to distinguish it from the first.” 
a in his inimitable “History of 
ies " oe Valley published in 1857, 
ene : ie moose from which the Moosic 

range bordering the Lackawanna 

feceived its name were found there in great 
abundance, 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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THE SIGNS SAID “NO TRESPASSING’ 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


By CLAY SCHOENFELD 


OMEBODY ought to write a book called 


“How to Win Friends and Influence 
Farmers.” It would sell over sporting goods 
counters like red caps in deer season, be- 
cause outdoorsmen are realizing that an ob- 
liging farmer can be the answer to the ques- 
tion of “where am I going to hunt?” 

This coming fall, particularly, public lands 
cannot possibly accommodate the army of 
hunters taking to the field, swelled as the 
ranks are by returned servicemen. Private 
lands will be loaded with “No Trespassing” 
signs. Like a Pennsylvania game warden 
put it to me, “You’ve got to know a farmer.” 

The warden had stopped us near Waynes- 
boro, checked our licenses, inspected the 
three rabbits in the trunk. 

“Nice bag,” he said. “Where'd you get 
‘em?” 

“Down at Bennett’s,” 

“Not John Bennett's 
tives?” 

“Nope, just friends.” 

“That’s funny. Haven’t known John to let 
anybody hunt his land for years.” 

“He even had us in for lunch,” my wife 
bragged. 

The warden’s mouth dropped. “Well, rl 
oe . « You know,” he said, “you're 
darned lucky to have a place like that to 
hunt. Seems like the more fellows get out 
of the army the more ‘No Trespassing’ signs 
go up. You're pretty near got to have a 
friend who’s a farmer.” 


I said. 


place? You rela- 


There is a decided knack to making 
friends with this key farmer. Take the 
ease of John Bennett, for instance. He’s 
a middle-aged dairy farmer living near 


Fairfield, Pa., in the same native 
house where he was born, 
and grandfather before him. On the ridge 
just to the west, Rebel cavalrymen skirm- 
ished with Union pickets as Robert E. Lee 
approached Gettysburg in ’63. 


stone 
and his father 


If you drive in to Farmer Bennett’s place 
and strike up a conversation, he will tell 
you how his grandmother sat “right here on 
this porch” and heard the roar of The 
Battle. He will show you a Confederate 
testament picked up on the north forty and 
a rusty powder horn uncovered at the pas- 
ture spring. He may even get around to 
talking about milk prices and the ideas of 
“that man Lewis.” Should you, however, 
let it be known that you are interested not 
at all in local history or the butter-fat rec- 
ord of Mr. Bennett’s cows but only in the 
prospects of hunting his farm, he will grow 
quickly taciturn and announce more or less 
directly that his “No Trespassing” signs 
mean you. 

Mr. Bennett is typical of a lot of farmers 
you and I know. He is not inclined to wel- 
come hunters because he has had unfortun- 
ate experiences with them. They have 
broken his fences, trampled his grain, left 
gates open, shot guinea hens, frightened his 
horses, helped themselves to sackfuls of 
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apples, and even sprayed the back porch 
with lead. Now all such offenses a farmer 
like Mr. Bennett could probably forgive if 
hunters would only change their attitude, 
treat him as an equal. Instead they either 
park down the lane and sneak through his 
pasture, or else they bluster into the barn- 
yard, say, “Here’s a five, Jake,” and then 
take off without so much as passing the time 
of day. 

The point, so often missed by the man 
with a gun, is this: a farmer does not take 
some insatiable delight in policing his land; 
he is not even keen about hoarding or sell- 
ing his game. Rather, he simply wants to 
play the host. He likes to feel that you 
come as his guest, that you wish to share 
his company as well as his quail. Like 
Farmer Bennett he wants to entertain, no 
just tolerate you. 

Learning to get along with all these 
Farmer Bennetts will pay off in pleasant 
days afield and game in the bag for other 
hunters as it did for me last fall. 

My wife and I drove into the Bennet 
farmyard early in the morning of Opening 
Day, which in Pennsylvania is always con 
veniently dated November 1. Though she 
doesn’t carry a gun, my wife is an im- 
portant member of a hunting party at ® 
farm like Mr. Bennett’s. She lends a 40 
mestic, Sunday-afternoon-call touch. Mr. 
Bennett prefers that to being invaded by # 
car-full of gunners, and Mrs. Bennett likes 
her company. 

“Morning! Just in time for some good, 
fresh, cold well water,” Farmer Bennet 
yelled from the back-stoop pump. This 8 
a ritual at the Bennetts! 

“Fine,” we said. To have suggested ® 
warmer eye-opener would have put 4 
damper on the whole day. 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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ODAY, with much emphasis on the need 

for youth guidance, the organized sports- 
men have a golden opportunity to be of the 
utmost service to the youth of America and 
to their communities. 

Let us recall our own youth and our own 
desire to enioy the out-of-doors, be it “hunt- 
in’, “fishin” or just being “out there”. How 
we wished and watched as new secrets were 
revealed before our eyes. We wanted to 
know all about everything—How “Old John” 
down the street always caught such big fish 
and how “Nate’s” coon dogs could tree coon 
at night when the night was darker than 
anything you can imagine. How could the 
Jones boys take so much fur? There were 
always so many questions to ask. If you 
had Dad or some other considerate friend 
to take you in hand and show you how, you 
were most fortunate. I was one of the 
most fortunate. This article is written for 
the less fortunate in hoves that someone or 
Some group will show them how. 

Our youth today is as eager to learn the 
secrets, the do’s and don’t’s of the out-of- 
doors as you ever were but it is the writer’s 
es 

*Special Services Assistant—Division “B”, 

a. Game Commission 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


By ROBERT D. PARLAMAN* 


opinion that many do not have the oppor- 
tunity to learn them. It is truly said that 
many of our conservation problems could be 
solved well through a conservation education 
program in our public schools. This requires 
much needed time for administrative details, 
training personnel, and it will represent a 
much broader aspect which is so absolutely 
necessary. What the writer has in mind is a 
program for our youth, organized, directed 
and guided by our united sportsmen and 
interested individuals NOW!! 

There should be no question akout the 
need for such Junior Sportsmen groups. 
Watch their enthusiasm when present at one 
of your meetings. Our laws permit them to 
take out a hunting license at the age of 
twelve and to carry a firearm. Yet we re- 
quire no training as to their ability to handle 
such weapons. Take a look at our accidents 
as a result of careless handling of firearms 
and the question of “need for guidance” will 
be answered. Is not the training of our 
youth in handling of firearms considered a 
measure towards our National Defense? 
Proper guidance will assist our much in- 
creased juvenile delinquency, a greatly dis- 
cussed nrohlem hut one in which much has 
yet to be accomplished. Are we not looking 


AND 


THEY 


WILL 


FOLLOW” 





Here is an 


to our youth for leadership? 
opportunity to develop it. 

Many Senior Groups can add future mem- 
bers with experience to their rosters to in- 
sure their future, and where a number are 
needed to accomplish various tasks, you 
can depend on the youngsters giving their 
best. 

In many small communities having no 
service clubs and other civic groups, sports- 
men’s organizations are looked upon as lead- 
ers in any local endeavor. A youth program 
will bring much favorable comment. 

Organization—Start the ball rolling; it will 
gather no moss. By word of mouth around 
the town, many a meeting place has been 
filled to capacity with eager eyes and ears. 

There must ke a sponsoring group or in- 
dividual. Some clubs accomplish this by 
including the “kids” in their regular meet- 
ings. Others appoint or have volunteers 
direct the activities with assistance from all 
the members. Fortunately, there is always 
someone that has time for the “kids”. To 
him, or they, we are deeply indebted. There 
has been marked success with some groups 
taking the initiative in cooperating with 


(Continued on Page 26) 

















A country lane, a burlap bag, and a mattock 
to harvest the fruits of the wild. 


MPORTANT occasions in our household 

quite some years ago when I was young 
were those days when my grandfather would 
take me along into the country to gather 
his supply of herbs and other plants to be 
used medicinally. .We would spend an en- 
tire Sunday afield in Pennsylvania’s York 
county hills and farmland, and fill a splint 
basket with roots, herbs and barks. De- 
pending upon the season, there would be 
sassafras roots from which a tea would be 
made; boneset leaves, which provided the 
ingredients of a vile and bitter brew; May 
apple roots, wild cherry bark, fennel and 
many similar things known to an older gen- 
eration. 

Most of the plants were hung in the attic 
in bunches to dry and be ready for use when 
wanted. We gave freely from our store to 
neighbors or friends who might want some 
of the home remedies and certainly never 
thought of making money out of our ex- 
peditions; but, sometimes, we came across 
professional herb collectors—men who made 
a scanty living grubbing through the forests 
and hill country for medicinal plants which 
they sold to drug houses. They usually 
carried a burlap bag and a mattock and 
they were as much a part of the outdoors 
scene in Pennsylvania as were the fisher- 
men and hunters who occasionally en- 
countered them. They harvested some of 
fhe Commonwealth’s less well-known re- 
sources. 

It was a peculiar profession and one that 
certainly seemed doomed to extinction as 
medical science advanced; but, curiously 
enough, it hasn’t died out and there are still 
men who pull roots from the moist forest 
floor, take bark from certain trees and cut 
plants from the fields. In fact, the war 
boomed the business and it is an important 
source of income for many rural dwellers 
not only in Pennsylvania, but all through 
the Appalachian range, in the Ozarks and 
other scattered localities. 

The collector who -made much more than 
a dollar a day before the war, unless he was 
lucky enough to find a good patch of wild 
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are all that is needed 


ginseng or goldenseal, was unusual. The 
war, however, created a new demand for 
native herbs used by drug firms and it was 
easy to make five to ten dollars a day col- 
lecting them. The war closed many trade 
routes and drugs and flavoring ingredients 
couldn’t ge through to this country, so Amer- 
ican counterparts or substitutes were in de- 
mand. Many a mountaineer cashed in on 
the opportunity. 

There is nothing strange about this sur- 
vival of herb gathering in our era of peni- 
cillin and modern medical advanced. Not 
all medicines come from laboratories (even 
penicillin is from a form of plant life) and 
the herb collector with a poke on his back 
plays a part in the modern pharmacopoeia. 
He is the gatherer of some old, reliable 
standbys in medicine and some of our best 





GOING HUNTING 


WITH A MATTOCK 


By BILL WOLF 


flavoring oils still come from the hill country 
and not out of a test tube. 

Just out of curiosity, I stopped writing at 
this point for a few minutes while I went 
to the nearest drugstore to ask the druggist 
if he could recall offhand some herbs con- 
mon to Pennsylvania which are used in 
medicine. He could. There was wild cherry 
bark, used to flavor medicines and syrups to 
make them more palatable; marshmallow 
roots used in demulcents; wild sarsaparilla, 
used as a flavoring when regular imports of 
sarsaparilla vanished; May apple roots, used 
in laxative compounds; goldenseal (Hydrastis 
canadensis) used as a tonic and a febrifuge; 
sassafras, a tonic and flavoring agent; crows- 
foot, an astringent; catnip, which is an anti- 
colic in children’s remedies, and the various 
mints such as peppermint, spearmint, horse- 
mint (bergamot) and pennyroyal, used in 
compounding medicines and as _ flavorings; 
horehound, fennel, wintergreen. 

This, remember, was only a brief list and 
did not include many things used less com- 
monly, but still valuable from the gatherers 
viewpoint, such as wild ginseng, jimson weed 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Pennsylvania woods are filled with sassafras from the roots of which 


a tea can be made. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ELK 
COME BACK 


By ROBERT FORD 


ENNSYLVANIA Elk have come back, 

are in good health, and probably number 
tween 15 and 30. Where do they live? 
fk County, of course, but apparently there 
ss no connection in the name. Cameron 
County also has quite a few of them. Pur- 
thased by the Game Commission and stocked 
frst in 1913 and then again in 1915, these 
noble animals are now firmly re-establish- 
ing themselves in an area where the greed 
and avarice of man doomed them to extinc- 
tion many years ago. Four or five !ocations 
throughout Pennsylvania were selected as 
eing suitable environment for elk and they 
were distributed in various counties. Howé« 
ever, Elk and Cameron Counties are ap- 
parently the only ones where they have 
thrived to live. 

During the past nine years I have kept 
a check on the elk with the mountaineers 
in the Dents Run section of Elk County. 
William Harrisson and his boys knew them 
best—their locations, numbers, habits, etc. 
The sad part of their findings from year to 
year proved that the hunters themselves 
were to blame for the elk’s failure to 
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Elk weigh three or four times as much as deer and carry their heads 


farther back over the body when moving. 


Note the long black neck 


hair which has just started to grow on this cautious female. 


multiply. Careless and trigger-happy hunt- 
ers have killed several elk each deer season 
and no doubt more have fallen before the 
type of hunter who shoots first and then 
looks afterward. 

Elk are an asset to our forest, an asset 
which would be far greater if hunters would 
give them a chance during the deer season. 
They are easily distinguishable in the field 
since elk will average three to four times 
the weight of deer and are conspicuous by 
their long black neck hair and faded yellow 
rump. They also carry their head farther 
back over their body than do deer. 





Nosing around to take his own picture early in July, this fine bull 
elk will be capable of ruling the herd this mating season. 





My experiences photographing the elk, 
along with the animals with which they 
associate, would fill a small book. Elk 
themselves are not difficult to figure out 
but they live in the most remote sections of 
the forests and are given “sentinel service” 
by deer. The first trip I took up into the 
mountain habitat of elk convinced me that 
many animals there feared me more than 
any other living thing. To them, man is the 
beast. Deer are nervous animals with little 
defense and they know their weakness. We 
all know that they will stand to see us if 
we go about our routine affairs, but where 
elk live, man is seldom seen except during 
the hunting season. 

At night and during the damp hours of 
the day the wonderful nose of the deer 
would easily disclose my location—even the 
fact that I had touched some plant or ob- 
ject after the humidity could hold the scent. 

Every important Pennsylvania game bird 
and animal was seen on the mountain and 
many of them at the licks where I was 
concentrating my photographic work. Elk 
tore a hole in one blind the first night and 
a bear almost destroyed it entirely the fifth 
evening. Then, while packing my basket of 
supplies for the return trip down the moun- 
tain at 1:45 a.m. one night, two porcupines 
staged a terrific fight nearby, the mercy cries 
of the loser chilling the still night air. 

At another lick I had built a seat in a 
tree that later proved to be shading two 
rattlesnake dens. Less than five feet from 
the trunk one reptile watched me for two 
days while another went through its skin 
shedding process as I was watching from 
the tree. Mating season was about to start 
and since I was afraid that they would start 
moving away, I placed both snakes in a 
sack for safe keeping. Three non-poisonous 
species of snakes were the rattler’s associates 
besides a woodchuck that continually whistled 
or squealed its concern over my pres-nce. 
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THE AMERICAN WOODCOCK 


HUNTER walks slowly through an alder 

thicket bordering a stream, his faith- 
ful dog works cautiously through the under- 
brush, suddenly the dog freezes and as the 
hunter walks slowly a few feet beyond the 
dog, there is a sudden twittering and a 
woodcock is dizzily winging his zig-zag way 
through the treetops. 

But kefore any more hunting is done, 
let us find out more about this splendid 
game bird. 

To make sure that we know what bird 
we are talking about, I believe it would 
be proper to know the scientific name, com- 
mon names, and the many other names by 
which this bird is known. 

The scientists call him Philehela minor. 
The majority of the hunters and bird lovers 
call him woodcock or timberdoodle and the 
remainder of the people may call him any 
of the following names: woodhen, bigheaded 
snipe, big mud snipe, blind snipe, whistling 
snipe, wood snipe, night partridge, night 
peck, hookum pake, Labrador twister, bog- 
sucker, bog-bird, pewee, whistler or big- 
eyes. 

During the winters in Pennsylvania the 
majority of the woodcocks will be found in 
the Gulf States, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Southern Arkansas, although a few of these 
birds have been observed in Pennsylvania 
during the winter months feeding along 
spring runs where the ground is not frozen. 

As soon as the weather begins to break 
in late winter, the woodcocks begin their 
northward journey, arriving in Pennsylvania 
during the latter part of February or the 
early part of March, and by the latter part 
of March, many of these birds have begun 
their breeding activities. 

Immediately after arriving on their feed- 
ing grounds, each male selects an open 
grassy area or an old logging road in the 
woods which is used as a singing or court- 
ing area. Each evening at dusk and again 
in the morning at daybreak, he appears on 
these areas to begin his spectacular court- 
ship. After checking the time of their 
morning or evening arrivals at the singing 
grounds, and by adding or subtracting the 
difference in time between sunrise or sunset 
of one day and sunrise or sunset of the 
following day, a person can predict within 
a minute the arrival of a@ woodcock at his 
singing ground. Light conditions must be 
just right before he leaves the close-by 
thicket to strut his stuff before the female 
which is usually close by. 

After leaving the thicket and flying quietly 
to his singing ground, he alights with a 
flutter of wings. Almost immediately he 
begins to utter a harsh nasal sound, pho- 
netically expressed as “Peent” or “Zeep.” 
If close enough to the bird a low cooing 
sound, expressed as. “took-oo0,” may be heard 
immediately before each “Peent” or “Zeep” 
which is given at about one second intervals. 
While making these sounds, he usually struts 
around stiff-legged, bowing and at times 


By MICHAEL GRABANY 


with drooping wings in about the same man- 
ner as an old turkey gobbler that is trying 
to convince his harem that he is the most 
handsome creature on this side of heaven 
After strutting around and “Zeeping” a 
number of times he springs into the air. 
ascending at first like an airplane. After 
this spectacular take-off, he soon opens the 
throttle, pulls back on the stick and spirals 
steeply skyward over the singing ground 
During this climb a twittering sound may 
be heard, increasing in pitch as the bird 
reaches the apex of the 200 to 300 foot climb 
Suddenly he drops from the air in a zig- 


zag course uttering a mixed warble and 
twittering sound during the descending 
flight. When but a few feet above the 


opening, the song stops and the bird breaks 
his rapid descent by fluttering to the ground 


within a few feet of the starting point. After 
alighting, he starts all over again. This 
procedure continues until about 12 such 


flights are made and by then it is nearly dark 
or getting too light depending whether it 
After 


was an evening or morning flight 





neenting and cooing for a few minutes after 
the last flight, he silently flies back to the 
‘thicket to feed and rest. On moonlight nights 
the male may be seen on his singing ground 
et varying intervals. Apparently he sing 
for a period, then feeds and rests for ; 
while before returning to his courtship ge. 
tivities. 

During this courtship period a lot of valu- 
able information can be gathered. To de- 
termine the number of kirds that are in ; 
certain area all a person must do is to g 
to his favorite hunting grounds and count 
the singing males. The method that I prefer, 
and which gives one an actual count, is to 
drive or walk slowly, stopping approximatel; 
every 200 to 300 yards, and counting the 
males that are singing. After the evening’ 
count is tabulated, the amount is ther 
multiplied by two as a woodcock is monog- 
amous and the total number of birds in the 
area is thus determined. By continuing this 
practice for a few evenings and covering 
the entire section, a person can satisfy him- 


(Continued an Page 29) 
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ve Commission Director Attends NEW JACK MINER BOOK 
ate Denver Convention ANNOUNCED 

Fe Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the All followers of the life of the late Jack 
ther Pennsylvania Game Commission, represented Miner and his career as a bird lover, nat- 
nog: the Keystone State at a joint convention of uralist, conservationist and humanitarian 
1 the the International Association of Game, Fish will be interested to learn that the Jack 
this and Conservation Commissioners and the Miner Foundation has recently persuaded 
ering American Fisheries Society held in Denver, the Reilly & Lee Publishing Company, Chi- 
him- Colorado early in September. As a mem-_ cago, to publish a new enlarged Memorial 


Edition of the book entitled “Jack Miner And 
The Birds”. 


Fascinating to everyone is the unique story 


ber of the Association’s Executive Board and 
Chairman of its By-laws Committee, he 
conducted a pre-convention conference de- 








ROY V. 


ECKERT 


We were very much shocked at the death of 
Roy V. Eckert, on August 31. Mr. Eckert was 
continuously employed by the Game Commission 
as a junior accountant from February 1, 1932 
until his death from coronary oclusion while he 
was visiting the summer home of Carl B. Stoner 
hear Dillsburg. 


NOTICE 


In order to facilitate distribution of the 
GAME NEWS secretaries of sportsmens’ clubs 
and others who are taking subscriptions for 
us are urgently requested to mark each sub- 
scription to indicate whether it is a new sub- 
‘cription or a renewal. Your cooperation 
will be greatly appreciated, not only by our 
circulation department, but by our sub- 
scribers, many of whom have failed to 
receive copies of the magazine due to this 
lack of information. 


Sportsmen who have hunted long and hard 
'o bag a deer will be surprised to know that 
% of the 48 states have areas where deer 
are too abundant. 


signed to draw up new by-laws for the 
organization. 

Highlights of the conference included 
discussions of the Western public lands prob- 





AS WE GO TO PRESS 


A gathering of more than 500 
sportsmen including His Excellency 
James H. Duff, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, Game Commission Offi- 
cials, and prominent civic leaders 
from all corners of the State paid 
tribute to Mr. Ross L. Leffler, 
President of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, at a testimonial ban- 
quet sponsored by the Allegheny 
County Sportsmen’s League in 
Pittsburgh on October 4. 


A complete coverage of this fine 
testimonial banquet, in both story 
and picture, will be featured in the 
November issue of the GAME NEWS. 











lem, an address by S. Dale Furst, Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, on 
wildlife law enforcement, and talks by lead- 
ing conservation officials on all phases of 
wildlife management and protection. The 
organization adopted resolutions in which re- 
quests were made that wildlife and recrea- 
tional interests be included on all National 
Forest Advisory Boards, for the passage 
of the Wherry-Burke bills to turn over 
surplus military and other defense lands to 
the States and U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, and endorsed establishment of 
wilderness areas, anti-pollution measures, 
and integration of wildlife programs in all 
Federal projects. 


of Jack Miner, well known as the creator 
of the famous bird sanctuary at Kingsville, 
Ontario. The refuge annually draws thou- 
sands of visitors from all parts of the world 
and conservation departments of both the 
United States and Canada stationed biologists 
there for months to examine Jack Miner’s 
invaluable records on birds. 

Of the man himself, Edgar A. Guest said 
he was “The best loved Christian in Amer- 
ica”, and the late Irvin S. Cobb called him 
“The greatest practical naturalist on the 
planet.” 

Although he never sought them, some of 
the highest honors in his field were accorded 
Jack Miner. He was the only Canadian to 
receive the Outdoor Life Gold Medal. King 
George VI conferred on him the O. B. E, 
as recognition from the British Empire. This 
spring the House of Commons and the Senate 
in Ottawa unanimously passed a bill pro- 
claiming a National Wildlife Week in his 
honor. 

Now, because the interest in his work is 
constantly growing, here is a new and en- 
larged edition of his book, containing, in 
addition to the original contents, a hundred 
of his articles previously published only in 
magazines. 


The Rockies, especially in the north, have 
a surprisingly large moose population, per- 
haps even more than the eastern Canada 
forests. 
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Federal Aid Wildlife Program for 
States Gets $9,000,000 
Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug an- 
nounced today that for the first time since 
the Pittman-Robertson Act became effective 
on July 1, 1938, the Congress appropriated 
an amount equal to the Federal tax collected 
on firearms, shells, and cartridges for the 
year ended June 30, 1947, to provide Federal 
funds for the restoration and development 
of wildlife resources in the various States 

during fiscal year 1948. 
The sum appropriated was $9,031,273.51—- 





PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


more than three and one-half times the ap- 
propriation for fiscal year 1947. 

Under the terms of the Pittman-Robertson 
Act, as amended on July 24, 1946, appro- 
priated funds are apportioned to the States 
on the kasis of land area and the number of 
paid hunting license holders in each State, 
but no State may receive more than five 
percent nor less than one-half of one per- 
cent of the total amount apportioned to al? 


the States, which for fiscal year 1948, 
amounts to $8,263,771.63. 
Under the new formula Michigan and 


Texas are reduced to $413,188.58 each and 


Photo Courtesy Jim McKenna. 


Known cases of Siamese twins among wild animals are as rare as they are among 
humans. So far as Michigan Game Division men have any record, this is the first photo- 
graph ever made of twin fawns joined together at birth. Both were perfectly formed but 


lived only a short time. 


OCTOBER 


therefore top the list in funds. In applying 
the minimum formula Connecticut, Dela. 
ware, Rhode Island, and Vermont are boost- 
ed to receive $41,318.86 each. Californi; 
ranks second with $374,283.09; New York 
receives $349,520.79; Pennsylvania $344,642.91 
and Ohio $297,778.46. 

Nevada became eligible to participate jp 
the Pittman-Robertson program by centrai- 
izing its game administration and establish. 
ing a State Game Commission. It will be 
entitled to utilize for the first time the 
Federal apportionment of $159,078.02 by 
matching it with 25 percent or approximately 
$53,000.00. 

All States are now participating in the 
program. They match the Federal funds of 
$8,263,771.63 by providing State funds of 
$2,754,590.55, making a_ potential sum of 
$11,018,362.18 available for wildlife restora- 
tion projects, in addition to $45,000 deducted 
for projects in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. From the total 
amount appropriated, $722,501.88 has been 
deducted for administration of the Act. 

Projects submitted by the States are ap- 
proved by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
on behalf of Secretary Krug to determine 
soundness of character and design. They 
consist of surveys and investigations, land 
acquisition, development of areas, coordina- 
tion, and maintenance of completed projects. 
Project costs are borne initially by the State 
game departments, after which reimburse- 
ment is made from Federal funds for the 
Federal pro-rata share which may not ex- 
ceed 75 percent of the cost of the project. 
Each State, therefore, is required to con- 
tribute 25 percent or more of project costs 
from its own funds. 

The Federal excise tax on sporting arms 
and ammunition collected and set aside in 
the Treasury in the “Federal Aid to Wildlife 
Restoration Fund” from July 1, 1938, to June 
30, 1947, has amounted to $36,989,742.12 
From this $23,431,273.51 has been appropri- 
ated to date, to leave a balance of $13,467,- 
468.61 which is earmarked for wildlife res- 
toration in the States subject to appropria- 
tion by the Congress. 

One-half of the funds apportioned to the 
States is determined on the basis of area 
in square miles and one-half is on the basis 
of paid hunting license holders certified to 
the Secretary for the prior fiscal year. There 
were 9,854,313 paid hunting license certified 
for fiscal year 1946 as compared with 8,194,- 
296 for fiscal year 1945, an increase 
1,660,017, or more than 20 percent. 





Getting out a magazine is fun, 
but it’s no picnic. 


If we print jokes, people say we 
are silly. 





If we don’t, they say we are too 
serious. 
If we don’t print contributions, 
we don’t appreciate true genius. 


If we do print them, the page is 
filled with junk. 

Now, like as not, someone will 
say we swiped this from 
some other magazine. We did. 
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Winners in a recent three-day event for bird dogs conducted by the 


Northeastern Pennsylvania Field Trial Association are, left to right: 
First place, Home Run Rex owned and handled by Dr. B. J. McGuire; 
second place, Tyson McMeda, owned by Carl Ceretta, handled by Fer- 
raro; third place, Watchun Bosum, handled by Tom Maxfield, owned 


by George Thayer. 


Commission Personnel Attend 
Recent Conferences 

In order to keep abreast of the latest tech- 
uques in Wildlife Research and Public 
Relations the Game Commission was repre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ian Society of Mammalogists held at the 
Michigan Conservation Department’s Train- 
ng School, Higgins Lake, Michigan late in 
August and at the National Conference on 
Conservation Education and Publicity held at 
the Illinois Conservation Department’s Train- 
ng School, Lake Villa, Illinois in early Sep- 
‘ember. 

Robert McDowell, Chief of the Commis- 
sion’s Division of Research and Planning, 
overed the research conference accompanied 
xy Neil D. Richmond, Clay L. Gifford, John 
£. Guilday, and Woodrow W. Goodpaster, 
ill research field workers employed by the 
Commission on special projects under Fed- 
eral aid. 

Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Editor of the 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME News and Acting Direc- 
‘or of the Commission’s Bureau of Public 
Relations, covered the conservation education 
conference accompanied by Delbert Batch- 
‘ler, staff photographer, and field special 
services assistants Temple Reynolds, Reading, 
Division “A”, and Robert D. Reed, Ligonier, 
Division G. 


SYDNEY STEPHENS RETIRES 


Occasionally a forward-thinking, action- 
minded business man appears on the scene 
and makes large footprints on the oft-times 
shifting sands of state and national wildlife 
Management. 

Such an individual is E. Sydney Stephens, 
“ecently retired chairman of the Missouri 
-~onservation Commission, who was honored 
it a testimonial dinner in St. Louis on Sep- 











‘ember 15. In 1935, Mr. Stephens was the 
*Park-plug in a sportsman’s drive for the 
“onservation of Missouri’s depleted wildlife 
esources. 


Mi. Stephens became chairman of the 
Missouri Conservation Commission, which 
resulted from that drive, and in a very short 
time his example and influence were being 
felt in wildlife circles throughout the country. 
With his original plan now in effect and in 
no danger of compromise, he considers him- 
self free to pass on his responsibilities to 
other hands. 

Among the well known speakers at the 
banquet in his honor were J. N. (Ding) 
Darling, noted cartoonist and former chief 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey; Dr. Ira 
N. Gabrielson, former director of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service and now president 
of the Wildlife Management Institute; Aldo 
Leopold, noted authority on wildlife Manage- 
ment; Seth Gordon, Executive Director of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission; and Harold 
Titus, nationally known author and editor 
and retiring chairman of the Michigan Con- 
servation Commission. 
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HARRY B. HAWES PASSES 


Senator Harry B. Hawes, able legislator 
and friend of Conservation, passed away 
early in August at his home in Washington. 
His wish that his ashes be scattered in the 
swift moving water of the Current River in 
Missouri was carried out by the family. 

Harry Hawes was a member of the Lower 
House of Congress and was the author of 
the Bill which established the Upper Missis- 
sippi Fish and Wildlife Refuge. After his 
election to the Senate, he and Senator Wal- 
cott were largely responsible for the creation 
of the Special Committee on Conservation of 
Wildlife Resources, which brought out and 
passed much legislation beneficial to wild- 
life, including the Duck Stamp and Pittman- 
Robertson Acts. 

At Doniphan, Missouri, the bridge from 
which his ashes were scattered is to be 
named “The Harry B. Hawes Bridge,” and a 
plaque is to be placed on a nearby rock by 
the three organizations with which he was 
closely connected in Conservation—the Izaak 
Walton League, the National Wildlife Feder- 
ation and the Wildlife Management Institute. 

Harry Hawes was a force in whatever he 
undertook. He will be missed by his friends, 
but his conservation works will live on. 





A school of the Piranha or man-eating fish 
of the Amazon Valley, Brazil, can reduce a 
human being to a skeleton in a few minutes. 
Their undershot jaws are equipped with a 
double row of sharklike teeth. They are only 
about 8 or 9 inches in length. 





Contrary to common belief, insects com- 
pose the larger portion of the humming bird’s 
diet. 


CORRECTION 

Sub-total figures for the Budget of the 
Public Relations Bureau for the 1947-48 
Fiscal Year were omitted from the Summa- 
tion of the 1947-48 Budget which appeared 
in last month’s Game News. This table, in 
its correct form, appears below. An error 
also was made in reporting the unallocated 
cash balance; the correct balance as of May 
31, 1947 was $889,623. 





SUMMATION OF 1947-48 BUDGET 
CAPITAL AND OPERATING ALLOCATIONS 


Functions 
ADMINISTRATION BUREAU 


Executive Office and Accounting and Budget Division.. 


Propagation and Distribution 
Research and Planning Division 
Land Titles and Records Unit 


Sub-Totals 


FIELD MANAGEMENT BUREAU 
Land Operations Division 
General Field Operations Division 
Predator Control and Claims Section 
Training Unit 


Sub-Totals 
PUBLIC RELATIONS BUREAU 
DEPARTMENT TOTALS 
ALLOCATION FOR OTHER PURPOSES: 


eee eeeeerertees 


eee eeeseseee 
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Percent 
Budget for 1947-48 Fiscal Year of 

Total 

Regular Budget Dept. 

Operating Capital Total Budget 
$ 95,550 $ 8.350 $ 103,900 3.2 

ivanesaeced 586.190 87.750 673,940 29.0 
iGaweaweeen 70,180 1,030 71.210 2.2 
Sheek ee wars 51,530 162,150 213,680 6.6 
$ 803,450 $259,280 $1,062,730 32.9 

essimee nee $ 702,750 $338,300 $1,041.050 32.2 
eitaweunens 644.240 19,000 663,240 20.5 
Wecnwunwaee 242.050 100 242.150 7.5 
aacananans 28,250 2,500 30,750 9 
Sec uwneauy $1,617,290 $359,900 $1,977,190 61.1 
beaten 186,940 5,410 192,350 6.0 
$2,607,680 $624,590 $3,232,270 100 


TOD GE FOI oo on 5. 6 cicieseee sis sivniee cc ctcsnecdeteceavesevaveseseecse $ 320.000 
PNT UN ooo gees Caiaaye's 4s cecacicsceeeandeiden sie Wiadindessnueceegee 23,850 
Total amount required from Game Fund for 1947-48 Fiscal Year ......... $3.286.120 
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CALIFORNIA NEW JERSEY 
Catalina Island, where meat-hungry mariners Quail shooting in New Jersey this fall should 
hunted goats in California's early days, may re- be the finest in many years, the State Fish and 
sound with the rifle shots of hunters pursuing Game Council of the State Department of Con- 
deer. Donald D. McLean, Game Biologist, Cali- servation announced recently. Under the tenta- 
fornia Division of Fish and Game, has recom- tive liberation program, 8.652 Bob Whites will be 


mended that controlled hunting be permitted on 
the island during the open season. No. action 
has yet been taken on his recommendation. 

McLean surveyed the island recently to de- 
termine ways and means of controlling the 
depredations of Catalina’s mule deer herd which 
reputedly totals 2.500 head. 

The Catalina Island deer situation, which had 
its inception on November 26, 1928, when two 
muletail deer were released, under permit, on 
the island, is approaching a climax. The daunt- 
less deer now climb right up on the porches to 
partake of potted plants, it is declared, and 
harvest the fruits of the field in competition 
with the rightful owners. 

The original pair of Catalina deer was aug- 
mented in June of 1930, when a herd of eight 
Southern muletail deer also were released on 
the island. Free from predation by coyotes, 
lions, and other hereditary enemies, excepting 


occasional forays by bald eagles seeking help- 
less fawns, the deer herd grew by leaps and 
bounds. 


In addition to its burgeoning mule deer herd, 
Catalina’s 48.438 acres also support 4,000 head 
of cattle; 400 head of bison; and thousands of 
domestic hogs and goats, and apparently the 
island cannot continue to keep these and mule 
deer too. 

Ordinarily, the deer remains in the uninhabited 
mountainous portion of the island, which rises 
to an elevation of 2,109 feet. When drouth, such 
as exists this summer, parches the highlands, 
the deer move right into the irrigated areas, it 
is reported. 

McLean said the deer could be fenced from 
the inhabited portion of the island at a cost 
of approximately $15.000. 


The Catalina Island mule deer situation is being 
viewed with interest by Fish and Game Biologists 
because of the unique opportunity it affords for 
a game management study. The Catalina deer 
already have demonstrated that a large, healthy 
herd can be produced from a comparatively small 
breeding stock, it is reported. 


COLORADO 


The Colorado Game and Fish Commission has 
made effective the provisions of the State Legis- 
lature’s dog training bill by adopting a set of 
regulations governing the holding of field dog 
trials. Principal provisions of the regulations 
limit such field trials to “responsible associations, 
or any other bona fide field dog training organi- 
zation.” The permit fee is $10 for each trial 
and all trials must be supervised by the Game 
and Fish Department. The game birds used must 
have been secured from a licensed game bird 
breeder and not more than 75% of the birds 
released may be killed. Adequate provision :s 
also made in the regulations for the humane 
handling of the birds being used. No field trials 
are to be held during the months of April. May, 
June and July. 


IOWA 


Officials of Iowa’s Conservation Commission are 
pessimistic over prospects for the 1947 pheasant 
hunting season. A large number of interviews 
with farmers in the pheasant territory have re- 
vealed a definite shortage of young birds in some 
sections. Many first nesting attempts were un- 
successful because of heavy rains and floods at 
the beginning of the nesting season. This, 
coupled with the fact that in many sections large 
numbers of birds were winter killed, prompts 
Commission biologists to state flatly that “the 
pheasant season in 1947 will be no better” than 
the year before when hunters complained of the 
difficulty of securing the gaudy ringnecks. 


liberated on public open lands in New Jersey and 
an additional 1,344 on the various public shoot- 
ing grounds. Approximately 5.000 birds will be 
held at the State Quail Farm near Holmansville 
over the winter for spring liberation. 

All quail and pheasants released in New Jersey's 
1947 fall liberation program will be banded and 
persons who find a dead bird or kill one are 
asked to report the band number, the place where 
the bird was killed, the cause of death and 
the date to the State Fish and Game Council, 
State Annex, Trenton, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


For the first time in its history New York 
State will depart from a uniform open season 
on pheasants this year in an attempt to fit seasons 
and bag limits to the needs of various regions. 
Some areas will have a 112 days season, others 
a 512 day season, both beginning Oct. 20, and 
the balance a closed season. Grouse seasons rang- 
ing from 1542 days to 3442 days also have been 
ordered for this fall, with the northern counties 
opening Oct. 10, southern and western Oct. 20 
and Long Island Nov. 1—all to coincide with 
opening dates previously fixed for woodcock by 
the Federal government. 

In commenting on this year’s hunting regula- 
tions for pheasants and grouse, which he an- 
nounced today, Conservation Commissioner Perry 
B. Duryea called special attention to the un- 
precedented effort made this year to secure ail 
possible information on pheasants in each region, 
and to canvass local opinion through regional 
meetings, public hearings, and through his state- 
wide Fish and Game Advisory Committee. 

“I am sure that the hunting regulations for 
this fall will not please everyone’, he said, 
“because we know that is impossible, but I 
am equally sure that on a regional basis what 
we have worked out is in line with the best 
judgment of the majority in each region and 
represents the best that could be done under 
the unusual pheasant situation with which this 
and other states have been faced for the past 
four unfavorable years. 

“Moreover, the regional treatment which has 
been set up gives us the first opportunity to 
test out the effect of different seasons and bag 
limits in a given year. In addition, in Central 
New York we are putting on the largest ex- 
periment yet undertaken to test the effect of 
intensive fox control on pheasant survival. A 
control and a check area aggregating 160,000 
acres should give us a real test of this fox 
guestion through the return of pheasant bands 
from this territory.” 

The intensive field surveys conducted by the 
Department with the assistance of 1,500 farmer 
cooperators and many sportsmen have shown 
that in the area of the counties closed to hunting 
the pheasant population is considerably reduced 
from last year. In the Lower Hudson region 
which has a 5! day season, some improvement 
is indicated. Elsewhere in the State, the picture 
is spotty. 

Grouse surveys conducted by the Department 
show the over-all population about the same as 
last year with some variations regionally. In the 
Western part of the State a low population con- 
tinues and a new zone with a limited season 
has been ordered. Grouse seasons in the Adiron- 
dack and southeastern zones are both 35 days in 
length this year. Many local reports, especially 
from parts of the Catskills and the Central 
Adirondacks, showed more and larger broods of 
grouse. More woodcock were also reported than 
in any recent year. 


OCTOBEP 


INTENSIVE WATERFOWL 
INVESTIGATION STARTED 


One of the most intensive and urgent) 
needed waterfowl investigations ever under. 
taken in the United States has been starte; 
by the Texas Game, Fish and Oyster Com. 
mission, the Wildlife Management Instityt, 
reported recently. This state project, made 
possible by funds allocated to Texas unde 
the recently increased Federal Aid in Wild. 
life Restoration (Pittman-Robertson) appro- 
priation, will include an intensive study 9 
the known wintering grounds of millions 9 
ducks and geese that bask in the Texas sup- 
shine each year from Octoker to March 
Headquarters of the survey crew will be a 
Rockport, Texas, in the new Marine Labora. 
tory, it was stated. In addition to invest- 
gating the “carrying capacity” in terms o 
waterfowl food production of the coastal 
marshes and bays in the hundreds of mile 
from Port Arthur to Brownsville, the study 
will include: food habits of ducks and geese 
in the winter range; concentration are: 
management techniques and the importance 
of commercial rice growing to waterfowl. 
Complete waterfowl censuses will be made 
each year. Hunting bag checks are planned 
to obtain information on sex and age of 
waterfowl, and the life history and manage- 
ment of the “summer black or mottled duck’ 
will be studied. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS BUREAU 
ANNOUNCES NEW MOVIES 


Two new 16 mm colored movies in sound 
have been recently added to the Commis- 
sion’s extensive film library. Representing 
the first attempt by the Commission’s Bureau 
of Public Relations at production of out- 
standing wildlife entertainment in sound 
they embrace the latest techniques in movie 
making and feature complete scenarios. 

“Wildlife In the Farm Program”, which 
runs 15 minutes, tells the story behind the 
Pennsylvania Cooperative Farm-Game Pro- 
gram and, at the same time, stresses hunting 
safety and proper hunting methods. “Pio- 
neering In Conservation Education” portrays 
the activities of the Commission-sponsored 
Conservation Education Laboratory _ held 
each summer at Penn State College, runs 
approximately 10 minutes, and is designed 
for showings at meetings of teachers an¢ 
parent-teachers associations. 

Organizations desiring showings of thes 
films, as well as any other films contained 
in the Commission’s library, should contact 
the field headquarters office of the Gam 
Commission serving the division in whics 
they are located. These offices are locate 
as follows: Division “A”, 602 Penn Ave. 
West Reading; Division “B”, Welles St. & 
Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort; Division “C”, 3 
East Third St., Williamsport; Division “D’ 
327 Penn St., Huntingdon; Division “E”, 12 
DuBois Ave., Box 38, DuBois; Division a 
14 W. First St., Oil City; Division “G’, 3 
E. Main St., Ligonier. 
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WOES OF A GUNSMITH 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


: spent a pleasant evening visiting with my friend the gunsmith 
recently, and some of the stories he told me cast an amusing— 
though far from complimenaary light—upon the brotherhood of 
the rifle and shotgun. Probakly the funniest was the following: 

He was sleeping peacefully one morning during deer season, 
he told me, when he was wakened at five o’clock by a frantic 
pounding on the door. He answered it, and there in the glow of 
the porch light he saw a hunter, a tired, sleepy hunter clutching 
in his hands the parts of a .25 Remington automatic rifle. (This 
was in a state where self loading rifles are legal.) 

“I took this confounded thing apart last night to clean and oil 
it,” the hunter said, “and I’ve been trying ever since to get it back 
together. Can you do it?” 

My friend quickly assembled the arm. “Well, I'l be————.” 
the nimrod said. “I pushed everything but that little whosis on 
the back of the watchamacallit.” Then he turned and dashed 
back to his car to drive to his hunting camp. 

Another experience, not quite so amusing, also had to do with 
the Remington .25 self loader. This time a deer hunter had 
borrowed one, and he was told by the owner that it was a .25-35. 
Consequently, he bought a box of these cartridges and took to the 
hills: Somehow he managed to cram several into the magazine. 
Then he pulled back the bolt and tried to close it on another 
in the chamber. 

The bolt wouldn’t go home, but he forced it as far as he could 
and tried to fire the rifle. Naturally (and fortunately) it wouldn’t 
shoot. Then he tried to open the bolt, but it was stuck. He 
wrestled and tussled with it a while, but he could neither open 
It to remove the stuck cartridge nor fire it. Then he began to 
get worried. He had a bear by the tail, so to speak—a loaded 
rifle that, so far as he knew, might go off at any time—so he 
hurried to my friend with it. 

The gunsmith didn’t like the job, either, but he put it in his 
vice and took it apart, piece by piece. He removed the forend 
first; then took the barrel off the receiver. The cartridge stayed 
with the latter, and a loaded cartridge sticking out of the receiver 
of a rifle with a cocked hammer tehind it is not a pleasant thing 
to contemplate. He got it out, however, emptied the magazine and 
Teassembled the rifle. Then he gave the nimrod a severe lecture 
on the importance of using the right cartridges in the right rifle, 
charged him $2.00 and let him go. 

The next tale-was about an incident that occurred when he was 
deer hunting. He met a hunter who was literally in the depths 
of despair. His rifle, a .30-30 carbine, was lying on the ground, 
and he was ready to unburden his soul to anybody who came 
along. My friend happened to be it. 


(Continued on Page 28) 


ALL-AMERICAN GUN DOGS 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


N practically every field of sports, an individual or team who 
performs consistently in a superlative manner will be named 

as an All-American or an All-American team. It is truly great 
to live in a land where leaders in their own fields are justly re- 
warded and publicized to the extent that all America becomes 
deeply conscious of the attainment of near perfection. This is as 
it should be because it has become a standard of progress. 

The field trial cluks of America gather often during the year to 
crown champions of the gun dog field, thus creating an industry 
that breeds, trains and handles bird dogs to compete in these 
worthwhile events. However, our dependable shooting companions 
who go with us afield, year in and year out, furnishing us with 
the greatest of pleasures, often receive no publicity beyond stories 
told by their masters at small gatherings. Therefore, let us omit 
headliners and devote some time to a few All-American gun dogs 
that have never been followed by a gallery. 

If I should be called upon to name the plain hunting dogs that 
have earned a place on our present All-American team, the task 
would be indeed great because my hunting activities take me into 
many states and everywhere I go I see canine greatness beautiful 
to behold. 

My star on the woodcock hit parade would be “Pat”, owned by 
Dr. Logan J. Bennett at State College, Pennsylvania. “Pat” is an 
English setter, stylish and beautiful, possessing an unerring nose 
and a distinct love for woodcock. His perfection in handling the 
timberdoodle enabled his master to make accurate surveys of 
woodcock flights, nesting-ground populations, and cover suitable to 
this fine bird. (Read John Alden Knight’s book, “Woodcock”.) 


I hunted over Pat last season and I want to tell you how he 
works. This woodcock specialist is equipped with a tiny sheepbell 
and it tinkles merrily as Pat wades into the boggy brushlands 
which he knows birds love to use. Dr. Bennett listens intently 
for the bell to stop and with Pat, your wait is very short. The 
bell is silent and you can hear his master say “Whatcha say, Pat?” 
No sound from Pat—“OK, hold him,” is his master’s assuring 
answer. You can be sure Pat his a bird locked up tight and you 
walk in calmly and collected. The bird is flushed, the kill is made 
and at waits for the command to “fetch”. His dependable noes 
directs him to the fallen bird and his retrieve is truly a thing of 
beauty. 

During a hunt, Pat occasionally finds it necessary to stop without 
a bird under his nose. In the thick brush, his master cannot tell 
if he is on point so he calls, “Whatcha say, Pat?” and the dog 
quickly shakes his head, clearly indicating to the Doctor that his 
delay is purely personal and there is no need to become excited. 
The hunter then affectionately says, “OK, boy, move along.” 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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The first winter meeting of the Mifflin County 
Sportsmen’s Association was held recently at 
the Court House in Lewistown. Among the plans 
made for the coming season was the announce- 
ment of a movie program by Bob Ford of Home- 
stead on “Pennsylvania Wildlife’’ on October 21 


The Robesonia Fish and Game Association have 
unnounced plans to sponsor a junior organization 
within the club. So far, 25 boys have applied for 
membership, the age limits being 12 to 18 years 
The purpose of the organization is to teach fish 
and game laws, promote interest in conservation 
of wild life and natural resources, promote 
sportsmanship on the field, teach safety tech- 
niques and provide leisure time activities for 
youth 





The Union County Sportsmen’s Association is 
planning to expand its pheasant-raising program 
according to A. J. Herbster, Laurelton, president 
of the club. Last year they raised 900 chicks and 
this year, through an additional donation from 
each member hope to have funds sufficient to 
raise at least 2000 young birds. 





The Austin-Costello Sportsmen’s Association 
sponsored a Chicken Shoot, Sunday September 23 
on Cooney Farm near Costello, Potter County 
Proceeds from the event are to be used to repair 
the trout-rearing pond. During the coming 
months a membership drive will be held. The 
goal is for 5300 members in 1948. 

The New Hope Sportsmen’s Clubs held an 
A K C sanctioned Plan B Field Trial for beagles 
in September on the Club grounds. A Plan A 
Trial is scheduled for the month of October. 
The Annual Bird Dog Field Trial was held 
September 27 and 28 starting on the Douglas 
Paxson farm, about 5 miles west of New Hope. 
Derby and Shooting Dog stakes were scheduled 
the 27th and the All Age event was run over an 
hour course on the 28th. Trophies were awarded 
in all classes. The dogs worked on quail. 





The West Penn Gun Club played host to the 
Fegley team, Quakake, recently in a three-team 
clay bird match. Over 400 persons turned out 
at. the September meeting of the West Penn 
Club to see the shooting exhibition of the Linds. 





Lebanon County Federated Sportsmen held their 
third annual field meet recently on the Keystone 
Gunning Club grounds on Route 241 near Cole- 
brook. Highlighting the affair were trap, pistol and 
rifle shooting; archery contests; bait and fly 
casting and in addition, a sporting dog show. 
The dog show embraced classes for cocker 
spaniels, pointers, springer spaniels, setters, fox 
hounds, beagles, dachshunds and hounds. The 
Federation is conducting a drive to increase the 
membership rolls of the various clubs. 


The Marine Rifle Club of Pottsville has been 
granted a National Rifie Association charter, ac- 
cording to the announcement recently made in 


Washington Made up of rifle and pistol en 
thusiasts, the club is headed by John Kominetz 
Jr., of St. Clair. The new club will have 
registered N R A tournaments. Other officers of 
he club are John Auchmuty, vice-president; and 
Mrs. Jeanne K. Fey, secretary-treasurer. 


A crowd estimated between 6000 and 7000 per- 
sons attended the annual Field Day of the Harris- 
burg Hunters and Anglers Association held Sep- 
tember 7. The meet was sponsored by the West 
Shore Sportsmen’s Association, the Mechanics- 
burg Sportsmen's Protective Association and the 
Harrisburg Hunters and Anglers group. An out- 
standing event of the day was the rapid fire 
shooting of the Lancaster Utility Trap and Skeet 


Club. It was estimated that upwards of 20,000 
rounds of ammunition was used in the events 
of the day. 


OCTOBER 


The active sportsmen’s club is a real asset 
to its community. The club’s desire and 
efforts to have more fish in local waters, to 
have more wildlife in local coverts, are not 
only a service to immediate outdoor recre- 
ation, but a necessary insurance for the 
future of these resources. 

At the same time it serves as the direct 
representative for conservation in each lo- 
cality, the sportsmen’s club is also the means 
for good fellowship among the sportsmen of 
its membership. The fraternal bond of in- 
terest in fishing, hunting and all the related 
subjects of outdoor activity solves the first 
step in organizing a sportsman’s club. 


To assist in the organization of a sports- 
man’s club, Sports Afield magazine has pre- 
pared a detailed article on the progressive 
steps for club organization. This will be 
sent free to interested individual leaders who 
write the 

Sportsman’s Club Director 
Sports Afield 

405 Second Avenue South 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Recognizing that the sportsman’s club do- 
ing its part in each locality is essential to 
conservation achievement, Sports Afield has 
inaugurated a new service for all the sports- 
men’s clubs by offering detailed explanation 
of constructive conservation-restoration 
projects. These appear in regular monthly 
bulletins which are prepared for the sports- 
men’s club service by nationally recognized 
authorities, and sent free each month to 
sportsmen’s clubs. The request to receive 
these bulletins should be made on club sta- 
tionery to Sports Afield. 





Photo Courtesy Tamaqua Evening Courter. 


Committee chairmen of the Schuylkill County Sportsmen’s Associa- 


tion Field Day held in late August. 
Adam Sabulsky; 


man, Game Commission, 


Kneeling, left to right: Bob Parla- 
John Fignar, Club Presi- 


dent; Herbert Purnell, Trap Committee; Anthony Lech, Fish Commis- 


sion. 
Tom Krell, 
Thomas, Refreshments; 


Refreshments; 


Second row, left to right: Roy Messersmith, Grounds Committee; 
Norman Thornburg, 
Mrs. Ellen A. Dietrich, Secretary of Middle 


Club Secretary; Bill 


Atlantic Casting Association; Judge Harold L. Paul, Chairman Fish 
Distribution Committee; and Edward Razzis, Club Treasurer. 
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Nusser, Luther Keen, 








Rounding out the first Big Ten years, the West 

Chester Fish and Game Association held its 
Tenth Anniversary Field Day, September 14 when 
over 3,000 persons made the affair a stand-out 
event, a far cry from the first meeting, held 
June 24, 1937, when a small group of enthusiastic 
sportsmen headed by Brinton Ross, met to lay 
plans for the formation of a club to improve 
hunting and fishing conditions in this section. 
Top billing among the attractions of the field 
day was the “Shooting Linds,’”’ Dot and Ernie, 
who co-starred with pistol, shotgun and rifle. 
Prizes for the winners in the many events were 
distributed at the end of the day. 





The Montour County Fish and Game Conserva- 
tion Club held a Beagle Field Trial October 5 
near Danville. The dogs were entered under 
three classifications, namely: first, 13 inch Beagle 
Class; second, 15 inch Beagle Class and third, 15 
inches or up ineluding fox hounds. It was not 
necessary to have ‘‘Registered’” dogs to enter 
them in the event. 


The North Side Sportsmen’s Association, Inc., 
of Allegheny County, had as their guest speaker 
for the October 7 meeting, the Honorable Judge 
Henry Ellenbogen, who spoke on juvenile de- 
linquency and the various activities being con- 
ducted by interested groups to reduce juvenile 
crime. Movies of a moose hunt, brown bear 
hunt and the film taken at the annual outing 
of the club in August, were shown to complete 
the program for the evening. 





A feature of the 37th annual convention of the 
Head Camp of United sportsmen of Pennsylvania 
which was held September 7 at Sgarlat Lake, 
was the coon dog field trials. A live coon was 
funished by the Game Commission. Four elim- 
ination heats were run prior to the finals. A fox 
chase with a live red fox, a free for all, was 
also an interesting event. 


The Southeastern Division of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs held a_ special 
meeting, September 4 in the West Reading Hotel, 
West Reading. The purpose of the meeting was 
‘© vote on the resolutions. Results of the vote 
were sent to the State Federation Secretary for 
the October meeting. 

The regular Fall Meeting of the Southern 
Division No. 10 of the Pennsylvania Federation 





—— 


ot Sportsmen's Clubs was held Saturday, Sep- 
‘ember 13, at the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harirsburg. 
hes October 19, the Keystone Hunt and Fish 
ub of Tamaqua will play host for the fal! 


Convention of Schuylkill County hunters and 
anglers, 


and have built a field archery course on club grounds. 
the club who hunted with the bow last year and are busy getting 
their broadheads ready for this season are, left to right: Philip Shuler, 
Harry Longenecker, Club President; Charles Brown, James Runkle, Dan 
Henry Sherer, 
Penna. State Archery Field Champion, and Stan Baer. 
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Many members of the Steelstown Gun Club are interested in archery 


Members of 


Harold Spangler, Bob Kendig, 


The annual picnic and sportsmen’s outing of 
the Lycoming County Sportsmen’s Association 
was held recently on the association grounds at 
Loyalsock Creek. A large turn-out of members 
and guests enjoyed the improved facilities afforded 
through the recent financial drive which cul- 
minated so successfully. 





The West Penn Fish and Forest Protective 
Association of Clamtown, a member _of the 
Schuylkill County Sportsmen’s Association, re- 


cently filed an application for a ‘Special Wild- 
life Refuge project.” The proposed project 3s 
near New Ringgold. Landowners have contributed 
a total of 449 acres. The Ketz farm, with an 
acreage of 50 acres will comprise the refuge. 





The Pitman Fish, Game and Forestry Associa- 
tion recently held their second annual picnic in 
Dominick’s Grove, three miles northeast of 
Hegins. 


Pottsville Rod and Gun Club, situated on the 
hill east of Seven Stars on the old Pottsville- 
Schuylkill Haven highway, was recently the scene 
of the annual mid-summer blue rock shoot. The 
shoot was open to the public. 


EERE ES 
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The first Annual A. K. C. Licensed Beagle Tria} 
(sponsored by the Beagle Division) of the Crow 
Foot Rod and Gun Club of Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Inc., was held on the Crow Foot Farm, Murrays- 
ville, September 13 through 19. The new club 
house was dedicated at this time. The Junior 
Organization of the Crow Foot Club enjoyed a 
fishing trip to Pymatuning Lake recently. 


New members of the National Rifle Association 
of America include: Greensburg Sportsmen’s 
Club, Greensburg; Pricetewn Rifle and Pisto] 
Club, Oley; Redstone Rifle and Pistol Club, Re- 
public; Supplee Clover Rifle Club, Philadelphia; 


and the Penn Twp. High School Junior Rifle 
Club Butler. 


The Litthestown (Adams County) Fish and 
Game Association met recently at the W. H. 
Renner cottage, Starner’s Dam, near Harney, 
Md. An exhibit of archery was the feature of 
the program. Ralph Hill, president of the New 
York Archery Club demonstrated the proper use 
of the bow and arrow. Clayton B. Shenk, Lan- 
caster, secretary of the Pennsylvania State Ar- 
chery Association described the different types 
of hunting arrows and types of bows. He stated 
that there are two preserves in the state where 
hunting is permitted only with bow and arrow. 
Karl P. Bankert was presented with a pin for 
his feat in killing a deer with bow and arrow 
Plans for the forthcoming membership drive were 
discussed. The next meeting of the club will 
be held at St. John’s Grove. 


The Cressona Rod and Gun Club has been rein- 
stated into the Schuylkill County Sportsmen's 
Association and have turned in 25 members to 
be affiliated with the State Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs. The total clubs within the County 
Association now stands at 51. The Eldred Township 
Rod and Gun Club of Helfenstein have added 275 
members to the roster of the County and State 
Federation. This means that at the present time 
the county sportsmen are organized to the extent 
of 3,287 members, and there are still 16 clubs 
that have yet to turn in their membership affilia- 
tion to the State group. 


The purchase of approximately 12 acres of the 
John Stamey farm at Eckard’s Bridge off the 
Steelton road was completed by the Big Spring 
Fish and Game Association, Newville, Cumber- 
land County. Included in the purchase was a 
large brick home which will be converted into 
a club house. 

Members of the committee instrumental in the 
purchase were Victor Smee, Roy Gilbert and 
Herman Burkett. 


ae 
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The firing line in action at the Harrisburg Hunters and Anglers 
Field Day held on September 7 at the club grounds near Harrisburg. 
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Now they were on their way, fully armed, 
to seek mad adventure. Lusty strength 
filled them, their heads were high. And 
now they trotted far apart, snorting savage- 
ly at each other. Their necks were swollen 
and corded, their bellies taut, and without 
a desire for food. They had come all the 
way down from the high country, through 
rough, broken barrens without pausing to 
fill their lean bellies, nor would they think 
of food for days to come. 

The blacktail doe felt umeasy as she 
watched them go. All summer she had 
been drinking deeply of the joys of mother- 
hood, of its fears and worries. In May she 
had slipped away from a band of six does 
to a secluded nook shut in by rocks and 
overhanging branches, a spot where deep 
moss cushioned every sound, and where the 
rank ferns formed a canopy over her 
when she lay down. There she had met 
the crisis of her life, alone. It had been 
her third adventure, and she had brought 
twin fawns into the green world, a responsi- 
bility not allowed younger mothers. For 
six weeks she had kept them hidden in the 
snug nursery. They were without scent, 
and made no sounds except when she came 
to suckle them. The cougar and the coyote 
and the bobcat passed by and did not smell 
them or hear them. When they began to 
develop the glands which broadcast the 
presence of deer to enemy and friend she led 
them out of the nursery into a world which 
dazzled them and filled them with wonder 
end small fears. The big fears she had 
shouldered. 

She looked back at her fawns, and her 
ears flapped uncertainly. They looked up at 
her, big-eyed, eager to be back in the open 
where they could romp, wondering what the 
danger had been. She was thinking of the 
two big bucks. Their descent into the val- 
ley meant the time was near. Suddenly she 
moved out of the cover, and the fawns 
burst from the cover at her side. She headed 
down the slope toward a stream. The fawns 
danced eagerly, they were thirsty. For 
once she let them bound on ahead. She 
paused well back from the stream. For a 
moment she stood looking at the fawns 
They were husky little fellows, but they 





iad never been far from her watchful eye 
She seemed uncertain, as though struggling 
etween two strong desires. Slowly she 
turned and started toward the woods. The 
worried because she had not come 
vith them to drink, saw her going, and 
ran after her. She turned back, and again 
they rushed down to the stream to drink. 
[his time she was farther from them, nearer 
to the woods. When their heads were down, 
ind their black tails jerking eagerly, she 
vhirled and vanished into the woods. 

As she ran she heard the fawns bleating, 
she heard their little hoofs pounding franti- 
‘ally back and forth across the rocky slope. 
sut she did not turn back, she raced on. 
caught up in the madness of the hour. For- 
20tten was the danger her youngsters must 
face alone, the cougar, the bobcat, the eagles 
‘lying in pairs, seeing every foolish thing 
ipon the earth. 

She swung into a dim trail and slowed her 
The sun sank below a wooded ridge 
to the west, and white moonlight flooded the 
trail. She kept on going, and with every 
bound her blood quickened. Shying away 
from a thicket which might conceal an 
enemy, she burst out upon a meadow. Here 
she halted, staring out over the tall grass. 
which was already beginning to sparkle 
with white frost. 

She saw the two bucks at the far edge of 
the meadow. They had heard her coming, 
had caught her scent, and now they stood 
looking toward her, their antlers gleaming 
in the moonlight, their nostrils flaring. Both 
turned back, then both pivoted, facing each 
other. In this they had ceased to be brothers. 
they were deadly enemies, rivals willing to 
brook no interference. They lowered their 
shining sabers and shook them. With shrill 
snorts of defiance they charged. Their 
antlers flashed together like the crossing of 
steel blades. A prong slid past a guarding 


.awns, 


pace. 





es, 


antler slitting an ear from base to tip. The 
injured buck lunged and snorted. At the 
smell of hot blood both burst into greate; 
fury. They backed away, then lunged for. 
ward again. Blade met blade, Parrying 
deadly thrusts. Straining and grunting each 
sought to toss aside the guard of the other. 
to feint for an opening which would let the 
sharp sabres drive home. 

The blacktail doe stood watching. Now 
that she had arrived at the meadow it was 
her part to wait while the knights fought for 
her favor. Her big, mild eyes followed the 
fighters, They were evenly matched, being 
twins and of the same weight, each having 
a perfect pair of antlers. They backed 
away, heads swinging, eyes glaring, nostrils 
flared. As though at a signal they leaped 
forward again. This time one of them 
slipped on the frosty grass, he staggered, 
and for a moment his sleek side was ex- 
posed and unprotected. His brother lunged 
in, sinking his lances deep, twisting them, 
then leaping back to sweep his own guard 
into position. The stricken buck righted 
himself, he swung his antlers to defence 
Slowly he backed away, shaking his head 
leaving a trail of blood across the trampled 
He set his legs, far apart and swung 
his head low. He charged to meet the rush 
of his rival, but his start was slow. When 
the blow struck his 


grass. 


threshing the tall grass, his nostrils flaring 
with a rage even death could not soften. 
The victor shook his head, sweeping his 
lances low over the grass tops. This was his 
first fight of the wild, running season, the 
first of half a hundred, if he could always 
come away victor. When the vanquished 


buck did not get to his feet and stagger away 
as rivals usually did, he took a step toward 
his fallen brother. 

(Continued on Page 30) 


wavering guard he | 
went down, sprawled on his side his antlers | 
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(or Stramonium), witch hazel and others. 
It might surprise most Pennsylvanians, too, 
to know that Indian hemp, or marijuana as 
it is called in news stories, grows wild in 
many parts of the State. It does not appear 
any longer, however, on drug shelves be- 
cause of its unsavory reputation through 
irug addiction. 

Many of these things have been employed 
in folk medicine for scores of years. Take 
the bark from sassafras roots and trees, for 
instance. We used to brew a tea from it, 
or from the tender twigs and buds, and drink 
it to “thin the blood” in the spring. How 
much it “thinned the blood” or why such 
thinning was necessary is a bit uncertain; 
but the spicy amber fluid made a delicious 
tea when served with sugar and cream. 
Now the roots and bark are sold in drug- 
stores, or the sassafras oil is expressed to 
flavor medicines, to scent perfumes, make 
candy or to furnish a diuretic. The tea 
sold on London streets as “saloop” is plain, 
ordinary American sassafras tea, or “sass 
tea,’ and a good drink. 

Before selling sassafras, or most other 
bark, roots and plats, the collectors must 
iry them. If the collectors live in an im- 
portant gathering area, small dealers buy up 
their stock and send it to the metropolitan 
drug firms. Otherwise, the collector sends 
it direct. 

Sassafras root bark, usually more valu- 
able than that from the tree, brought more 
than twenty cents a pound during the war 
and it was possible to make as much as ten 
dollars a day collecting. In the hill country, 
that ain’t hay. That’s good money for gath- 
ering herbs. There’s another side to the 
matter and that is the legality of going 
through the woods stripping bark from the 
trees, and it applies to some other medicinal 
plants as well as sassafras. In the past, this 
resource was wasted as much as any other 
in this State and elsewhere by collectors re- 
lentlessly cleaning out a good productive 
section. However, there are not so many 
herb gatherers that they threaten the ex- 
tinction of any species other than a few of 
the more valuable ones, and most of them 
are beginning to realize that they must leave 
seed crops for future years. 

I can’t walk where wintergreen grows 
without remembering the many times my 
grandfather and I picked it long ago to 
make tea from the leaves. Gathering the 
leaves also once was of commercial import- 
ance in this State and still is, but to a 
lesser extent. The flavoring oils can be 
produced artifically now. I understand that 
there still are some “mills” left where Penn- 
sylvania teaberry gatherers took their leaves 
and sold them. The oils were expressed at 
the mills and sold to drug companies. I 
have never come across one of these relics 
of the past, however. Today, the teaberry 
or wintergreen flavor in chewing gums, 
medicines and rubbing compounds frequently 
iS artificial. 

Two plants, wild ginseng and goldenseal, 
have been over-exploited because they al- 
ways have brought good prices on the mar- 
ket. An average value per pound for the 
_ would be about five dollars, although 
both have brought considerably more and 
ss than that sum. At times, wild ginseng 
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roots have sold for twenty dollars or even 
more per pound; but during the war, the 
wild ginseng demand fell off because dis- 
tant China, where it is a charm as well as 
a medicine, is the best market for it. The 
trade routes to China weren’t exactly open. 
Cultivated ginseng is not so valuable as the 
wild. 

Ginseng is “seng” to the collectors who 
look for it as well as goldenseal while col- 
lecting the other, more common, plants. 
Discovering a good bed of either is like 
finding a pot of gold. The yellow rootstock 
of the goldenseal is turned into yellow com- 
mercial dyes or into a tart tonic for digestion 
by the firms “outside.” 

Even if he doesn’t get rich, the collector 
of wild plants leads an interesting life in 
the outdoors. He sets down his poke in the 
shaded places of the woods and pulls or digs 
up May apple roots. This is the Ameri- 
can mandrake, the plant with a root that 
sometimes resembles a human body and 
which, the ancients said, screamed like a 
person when torn from the soil. It was 
accredited long ago with many mystical 
medical properties, but the May apple roots 
are used today in several ordinary medi- 
cines, usually laxative in effect. This is the 
plant which we welcome each spring be- 
cause it is one of the first to push its um- 
brella-like leaves through the soil and later 
in the year we sometimes eat one of its 
lemon-yellow fruits. 

In similar shaded spots, the gleaners oi 
the woods look for wild geranium, which 
furnishes an astringent from its roots, or the 
wild sarsaparilla, a relative of wild ginseng 
and once the most popular flavor at soda 
fountains. Black haw and black cohosh 
roots come from the woods, too, and find 
their way into drug channels; milkweed and 
the related butterfly bush roots are found 
in more exposed places. 

People who live in hill country are natural 
gatherers of herbs. Long before they found 
a place to sell their products, they used them 
in their own “doctoring” because physicians 
were few and far between in their regions. 
Herbs played a major part in their folk 
medicine and they had their own colloquial 
names for plants. The wild geranium is 
“alum root” in many places. The mullein 
sometimes is called the “taper flower.” 
Rough Joe Pye weed is “boneset” and the 
butterfly bush is “pleurisy root.” 

The drug firms which buy such plants 
found that they had to supply pictures of 
what they wanted because the scientific 
names, or even the common ones, meant 
nothing to collectors who used purely local 
terms. Once they knew what was wanted, 
however, whole families gathered plants dur- 
ing the wartime demand. This was espe- 
cially true south of the Pennsylvania border 
where industry is too scattered to absorb 
dwellers in remote places even in wartime. 
The Keystone State nevertheless helped pro- 
vide many of the needed herbs. There 
were persons with plenty of time to spare 
and the herbs gave them an income. 

Men, women and children pack nearly 
one million dollars worth of medicinal or 
flavoring plants into their burlap bags each 
year. There is no way of determining the 


exact amount and certainly no method of 














Rago! 


_This calls for a letter to national headquarters, 
sir. Those were the wrong tracks they printed 
in the handbook. 


learning how much, in cash value, Pennsyl- 
vania contributes. It is not an inconsider- 
able sum, though, and represents one of the 
little-suspected sources of revenue from our 
natural resources. 

Families, or large groups working together, 
do especially well with the bulk crop where 
the yield per pound isn’t great, but where 
total weight counts. They descend upon the 
fields and exposed places and strip the fuzzy 
mullein leaves from the plants, and pay little 
attention to the old superstition (which I 
have heard many a Pennsylvania-German 
relate) that a brew from the leaves acts as 
an emetic if they are pulled up from the 
stalk, or as a diuretic if stripped down 
They gather boneset for the drug houses and 
save a bit to brew a bitter tea in their own 
homes for the cure of rheumatism.: They 
do not know, or care, that its other name 
of “rough Joe Pye weed” comes from an 
Indian herb doctor named Joe Pye who 
treated typhus and breakbone fever with it 
back in the Pilgrim days of Massachusetts. 
He claimed that its tea set at rest bones 
shaken by ague—hence the name, boneset. 

They strip wild cherry bark from the 
trees and they pull up jimson weed, which 
is a source of atropine. The poisonous roots 
of the pokeberry (the young shoots, which 
are used like asparagus, and the berries are 
mot poisonous) have medicinal value and are 
purchased by drug firms. They pry into ail 
the hidden places of the woods and fields. 
Somewhat north of our territory, U. S. and 
Canadian gatherers collect “spruce gum,” 
which is really a resinous pitch from balsam 
firs. Did you ever try chewing “spruce 
gum,” which is packaged and sold com- 
mercially? Only a Down East Maine resi- 
dent could possible enjoy its rather dis- 
agreeable taste. 

No longer a collector for any reason, 
commercial or personal, I still like the taste 
of things like sassafras, wintergreen and sour 
grass, and I sometimes pull a stalk of cala- 
mus from a marshy place to strip the leaves 
aside and get the tender heart at the center. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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THE EASTERN WILD TURKEY—from Page 5 





Hunting The Wild Turkey 

The gregarious nature and flocking char- 
acteristics of the wild turkey are the prin- 
ciples upon which most of the hunting 
methods are based. The wild turkey hunter 
attempts to flush a flock of turkeys so that 
the individuals are scattered in all direc- 
tions. Flushed turkeys often alight in trees 
and many hunters endeavor to “walk up” 
on one of the scattered flock in the hope cf 
obtaining a shot at the turkey as it leaves 
the tree. Many experienced turkey hunters, 
on the other hand, prefer not to disturb the 
flushed turkeys but to permit them to quiet 
down for several hours after the flush before 
attempting to yelp them back to the original 
point of flush. Others prefer to sit at the 
base of a large tree or stone, taking care to 
choose an object which completely obscures 
the outline of their body. Turkeys possess 
very keen eyes and if the outline of the 
hunter protrudes beyond the edge of the 
tree or rock, any slight motion of the hunter 
may be detected by the wary birds. With- 
in several hours after being flushed the well- 
scattered turkeys will begin calling or 
“yelping”, in an endeavor to reassemble into 
a flock. The hunter then attempts to imitate 
the call or yelp of the reassembling turkeys 
in such a way as to entice one or more of 
the flushed turkeys close enough for a shot. 

Calling or “yelping” turkeys is accom- 
plished through the use of various devices 
by the wild turkey hunter. It is true that 
some persons are capable of imitating the 
call notes of the turkey without the aid of 
any mechanical device but the majority of 
the hunters use a bone or box yelper. Tur- 
key yelping is an art, not a science. The 
successful turkey yelper must be thoroughly 
familiar with the various calls of the tur- 
key. A knowledge of the sex and age of the 
turkeys being called is important in deciding 
upon the type of yelp which will be success- 
ful in attracting a particular turkey to the 
hunter. Many of the mechanical yelpers are 
a protection to the turkey for they warn 
the turkey rather than entice it. Also, a 
knowledge of the terrain and habits of the 
flushed turkeys serves the hunter admirably 
in the choice of his yelping stand and in 
indicating the probable direction from which 
the returning turkey may approach him. 

The “still” hunter prefers to stalk his 
game and to depend upon his woodcraft to 
outwit the turkey. In this method of hunt- 
ing the hunter depends upon field signs 
such as scratchings, droppings, tracks and 
other similar evidence to direct him to the 


locality being used by the turkeys. By 
noting the direction of the “V” shaped 
scratchings made in the leaves when the 


flock is feeding, and by the direction of the 
tracks, as well as his knowledge of the ter- 
rain and habits of the wild turkey flock he 
is pursuing, the hunter follows the turkeys 
as quietly as possible. In this manner he at- 
tempts to approach close enough for a shot 
at the flock of turkeys or, if this be im- 
possible, to flush them. Often, however, if 
the hunter knows that he cannot approach 
them close enough for a shot, he will retire 
and make a wide circle to get in front of 
the feeding flock. After reaching a point 
in front of the turkeys, he will conceal him- 





self and permit the turkeys to come close 
enough for a shot. If, by chance, the “still” 
hunter is unable to obtain a shot at a turkey 
in the above manner but is able to flush 
the flock, he will resort to yelping. In ad- 
dition, he may follow up an individual tur- 
key and attempt to kill it as it flies from 
a tree in front of him. 

Wild turkeys often are flushed from the 
roost by raccoon, opossum and other night 
hunters. When this happens the roosting 
turkeys generally scatter widely and the 
turkey hunters take advantage of this fact 
by getting into the woods and getting settled 
ready to yelp well before dawn. Turkeys 
flushed from the roost usually yelp freely 
the following morning and most of such 
yelping is done just about sun-up or within 
an hour thereafter. Hunters consider that 
a flush made at night affords one of the best 
opportunities to bag a turkey by yelping. 

Each successful turkey hunter has _ his 
own individual method of hunting and is 
usually confident that all other methods are 
for the novice. The success of any. method 
of hunting this wily bird is dependent, in 
the final analysis, upon the patience, knowi- 
edge, and persistence of the individual 
hunter. No amount of technique, or no gad- 
get can take the place of a thorough knowl- 
edge of the habits, movements and range 
of the turkey being hunted. 


Range Requirements 


The type and extent of the forest cover 
has a very definite influence on the number 
and distribution of wild turkeys in a par- 
ticular area. The turkey requires a large 
acreage of forest land. It is usually impos- 
sible to manage turkeys successfully in small 
areas of woodland. 

The large forested areas do not have to 
be “unbroken” forest. In fact the very best 
turkey range is made up of extensive forest 
interspersed with numerous small, irregular 
clearings and openings. In the first place, 
many of the favorite foods of the turkey 
are produced around the borders of such 
openings in the forest. It has also been 


noted that nesting turkey hens often select 
a site close to some opening, rather than 
far back in the woods, and that they lead 
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their young to such clearings and keep them und 
there during the first few weeks of their life robb 
As the period before and immediately fo]. - 
lowing hatching is the most critical time nest! 
in the turkey’s life, it is important that - 
turkey have these clearings which are sought Se 
by the hens for their young. at t 
It has also been found that gobblers selec: | ™ | 
clearings in the forest in which to do their | #¢ 
gobbling and strutting, and that breeding Key, 
gobblers are only found in the vicinity of abut 
such open areas. It is not hard to see why of t 
a well distributed series of openings ang | °™ 
clearings is essential if a forest is to have | 2° 
an abundant and well distributed turkey all 
population. : ous 
A mixed forest, rather than a large pure 
stand of one species of tree, makes the best 
turkey habitat. Tall pines and other ever. M 
greens are preferred roosting sites, and thick :. 
second growth evergreens provide wind- er 
breaks and shelter during winter sn ws and - 
blizzards. vl 
On the other hand, mast-producing hard- ete 
woods supply the turkey with most of its _ 
food and therefore a large part of the ideal 7 : 
turkey range must b@ in broadleaf trees : os 
rather than in evergreens. Oak, dogwood. | ot 
beech, black gum, grapes and grasses are | “ 
among the most important items in the tur- | . 4 } 
key’s natural food supply. Chestnuts were Ce 
formerly a very important food, but with he 
the disappearance of this valuable tree the a 
birds had to turn to other foods found in pee 
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oak berries, the fruit of Virginia creeper, M 
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topographic features where a part of the whe 
turkey population will be protected from ms 
disturbance by man, dogs, and_ natural ‘. 
enemies. - 
Enemies am 
Man himself is by far the most seriow | 
enemy of the wild turkey. Although such of 
a statement might at first seem discourag- dis 
ing, it should not be, for if man really de- cde: 
sires to maintain the wild turkey in con- blo. 
siderable numbers he can go a long way if | 
toward his goal merely by controlling his = 
own depredations. In past years humans ing 
probably were most harmful to turkey popu- ope 
lations through the cutting of timber and = 
the clearing and burning of forest land. of 
Man’s rating as the turkey’s number one I 
enemy comes through his hunting and nest- \ ful 
robbing, and through his disturbing of nest- | 
ing hens. Furthermore, stray dogs which = 
are permitted to hunt in the fields and forest | hn 
during all months of the year are not | a 
“natural” enemies. Their depredations af rg 
the direct result of man’s failure to est 
proper care of these domesticated predators. the 
Skunks, crows, snakes, opossums, and 


other egg eaters sometimes rob turkey nests. 
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put since the hen guards her nest well and 
ysually conceals the eggs when leaving them 
the loss to these animals is not often severe. 
It is true that on certain specific areas an 
ynduly heavy concentration of some nest- 
robbing species might make the control of 
that species advisable. In general, however, 
nesting losses are low and wholesale de- 
struction of nest predators is unnecessary. 
Several species of birds and mammals may 
at times capture and kill a young or even 
yn adult wild turkey. Great horned owls 
ye known to be able to kill an adult tur- 
xey, and if they should become especially 
gbundant on an area occupied by a number 
~ turkeys the loss due to owls might be- 
some serious. Bobcats, where they are 
gresent, also prey on turkeys. Foxes may 
xill turkeys, but the adult wild turkey is 
ysually wary enough to elude this enemy. 


Management 


Management of the wild turkey consists 
of providing a suitable habitat for the birds 
and then limiting the kill made by hunters 
in order that sufficient brood stock may al- 
ways be present to occupy the available 
range. The kill made by hunters must never 
xe allowed to exceed the annual increase 
which remains after the natural losses from 
factors other than hunting have been de- 
jucted. Control of the kill is accomplished 
by limiting the methods which may be used 
in hunting, by imposing daily and seasonal 
bag limits, by limiting the length of the 
hunting season, and by encouraging sports- 
men to stop voluntarily their hunting on 
areas where the annual surplus has already 
been removed. 


Most wooded areas, containing at least 
10,000 acres of connected, mixed forests, 
which can be protected from over-hunting, 
can be managed successfully for wild tur- 
keys. Turkeys may wander for long dis- 
tances through the forest in search of food 
and in avoiding their enemies, and areas 
of less than 10,000 acres are usually too small 
to hold turkeys throughout the year. No 
species of wildlife can be managed success- 
fully on a unit of range so small that a 
considerable part of the population is con- 
tinually straying off to surrounding lands 
where they do not receive proper protection 
and care. 

The importance of forest openings in pro- 
viding turkeys with feeding, gobbling, and 
nesting sites has been pointed out. A for- 
ested area being managed for turkeys should 
fave at least 10 per cent (preferably more) 
of its entire area in small clearings well- 
distributed throughout the woodland. Such 
learings should not be in large, continuous 
dlocks. They will usually be more effective 
ff they are irregular in shape so that the 
corder or “edge” between forest and clear- 
ing is increased. Long, narrow, winding 
openings, such as well cleared logging roads 
and fire lanes, present the greatest amount 
of “edge”, and are quite effective. 


If the entire area to be managed is care- 
fully mapped’ with all roads, clearings, and 
small openings in the forest shown, it is 
®asy to see at a glance where the large 
stretches of unbroken forest lie and where 
new clearings should be placed. It will pay 
‘© spend considerable effort in keeping old, 
‘stablished clearings and roads open, for 
se will be more effective than new ones, 
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and it is easier to keep a clearing open than 
to establish a new one. 

During very severe winter weather it is 
possible that in spite of an extensive plant- 
ing program and an abundance of food dur- 
ing the summer and fall, emergency feeding 
may become necessary to prevent consider- 
able numkers of turkeys from starving or 
leaving the preserve in search of food. 
Emergency feeding is only necessary when 
deep snow and ice cover the ground for 
several days at a time. 

One of the most effective and most essen- 
tial turkey management operations, which 
should be carried out wherever an attempt 
is made to increase the numbers of this 
game bird, is the planting of food patches. 
The establishment of a number of suitable 
food patches, properly distributed through- 
out a turkey management area, serves to 
augment the natural food supply during 
years of mast shortage, brings about an even 
distribution of the flocks throughout the 
area under management, and helps to local- 
ize the movements of the birds in the vicinity 
of the plantings. Because of the far-ranging 
habits of the wild turkey, any means of 
stabilizing the population on a given area 
and preventing excessive “drift” of the flocks 
is a highly important management technique. 
In plantings used extensively by turkeys 
during the fall, much of the available food 
supply may be used up by the middle or 
the end of December. Such plantings, how- 
ever, often continue to attract the turkeys 
and to hold them in the immediate vicinity 
during late winter and early spring. It seems 
that the turkeys continue to visit the food 
patches partly from habit, and partly be- 
cause the recently cultivated areas provide 
attractive “breaks” in the forest cover. In 
addition, tender, green vegetation, which the 
birds relish early in the spring, appears on 
these cultivated plots somewhat earlier than 
in other parts of the forest. 

Most forest areas managed for turkeys 
will produce a crop of timber which may 
be harvested at intervals at considerable 
profit to the owner. Careful logging is not 
detrimental to the range as far as turkeys 
are concerned, and timber production can 
often be worked in with turkey management 
to very good advantage. Selective logging 
to a high diameter limit, and small group 
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clear cuttings, are the logging methods least 
likely to damage a turkey range. Log ing, 
which should be done in the fall or winter, 
should ke planned so as to maintain an 
appreciable portion of the forest in middle- 
age stands, and a fourth of the stand in 
mast-producing hardwoods. 

In order to reestablish the wild turkey in 
these large forest areas where no brood 
stock is now present, it is necessary to re- 
stock certain counties with wild turkeys 
raised in captivity. Many attempts have 
been made in the past to establish flocks of 
wild turkeys by liberating large numbers of 
domesticated birds. Such restocking has not 
proved too successful. Even wild stock 
which has been in captivity for several 
generations becomes so tame that, when 
released, the birds invariably fall prey to 
natural enemies or take up residence in the 
first barnyard to which their wandering 
brings them. 

At the Wild Turkey Farm, a number of 
wild hens of the best stock obtainable are 
kept as brood stock. In the spring these hens 
are put in large, specially constructed breed- 
ing pens, which are open at the top, and wild 
gobblers are enticed into the pens where 
they mate with the captive hens. The eggs 
which are laid in the breeding pens are 
collected and hatched in modern type in- 
cukators, and the young poults are carefully 
raised until they are able to care for them- 
selves. In order to raise these wild poults, 
it is necessary to have attendants to care 
for them practically twenty-four hours a 
day. Even then numbers of the young birds 
die, but the birds which are finally raised 
are truly wild turkeys. When nearly old 
enough to be liberated in the forests, the 
young are placed in special “conditioning 
pens”, where they are prepared for life in 
the wild. Some of these birds are released 
in the fall. while others are held over the 
winter and released in the spring. 


LOST 


Mr. Nicholas Mattucci, 451 West 4th Street, 
Mt. Carmel, is offering a reward for the re- 
turn of his hunting dog which has been 
missing since October 3. The dog is de- 
scribed as follows: Female hound, black and 
tan with a natural white mark halfway 
around the neck about an inch wide. There 
is also a small strip of white on the chest 
just below the neck. The dog stands about 
15 inches tall. 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


Vultures, which are supposed to have an 
exceptionally keen sense of smell, are actually 
deficient in this regard. 





The earliest record of a banded bird is that 
of a heron captured in Germany in 1710. The 
metal bands on its leg had been placed there 
in Turkey several years before. 





A species of bee called magacolide caused 
G. I.’s considerable trouble on a South Pacific 
island. Not by stinging them, but by building 
their houses in the bores of military rifles 

The caribou are very good swimmers in spite 
of their slender legs due to buoyancy gained 
from their tubular hair which acts like a life 
perserver for them. 


drawn in, 


All herons fly with their necks 
and 


their feet extended. 
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THE SIGNS SAID “NO TRESPASSING’’—from Page 8 


“Got some bittersweet spotted for you, 
Janie, and a bunny or two for you, lieu- 
tenant,” Mr. Bennett declared, as we drank 
our well water, shivered. 

“That’s great,” we said. 
day for hunting.” 

For half an hour, then, we talked about 
the weather, the price of eggs, the peach 
crop, the weather, the new-style tractors, 
Mr. Truman, and the weather. Finally I 
left Janie and the Bennetts stringing late 
beans around the kitchen stove and struck 
out alone across the lower pasture. (Mr. 
Bennett himself doesn’t hunt.) I had not 
taken five paces past the fence when I 
bounced the first cottontail of the day out 
of a clump of June grass. He went tearing 
out right from under foot and my first 
shot missed. The second tumbled him, how- 
ever, as he broad jumped across the field 
heading for a swale. I gutted him on the 
spot. He was big and fat. Knowing Farmer 
Bennett had paid off already. 


I moved on down the field, quartering 
back and forth so as to cover as much likely 
ground as possible. This solo style is not 
the best way to bag bunnies, to be sure. 
Efficiently done, rabbit hunting calls for 
three or four gunners and a brace of good 
dogs. But when your ticket to a farm 
reads, “Nobody else allowed” and you don’t 
have a handy beagle, why you can still find 
rabbits all by yourself. The trick will lie 
largely in deducing where to look, then 
bunting methodically until you strike game. 

That morning I figured that because the 
night before had been warm and clear, the 
bunnies would probably be resting out in 
the open where dawn had caught them feed- 
ing. I was right. The second cottontail 


“Sure is a nice 


was hunched down beside a milkweed stalk 
in pasture cover so thin it seemed impos- 
sible he could have been concealed at all. 
One instant there was nothing before me 
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but close-cropped grass and the next a dab 
of white and brown was streaking for the 
fence row. He got there, too. I shot be- 
hind him. 

Beyond Mr. Bennett’s pasture was a corn- 
field. After a rough night or late in the 
season, cornshocks are likely bunny hide- 
outs. Today I did not kother to kick at 
them, walked on, instead, to a hay field 
where a careless loader had left scraps of 
timothy. After an hour spent scuffing over 
these windrows I had two more rabbits in 
my game bag. They had sat very tight, as 
bunnies so often do, waiting until my boot 
was poised almost over their heads before 
taking off in long, frantic bounds. 

I circled back to the farmhouse then, 
pausing for a smoke on a cedar ridge from 
where you can see to the East the two 
Round Tops of Gettysburg Battlefield. My 
bag felt pleasantly heavy, and I sprawled 
down in the shade of a reddening sumac, 





inconspicuous enough that a foraging tit. 
mouse was unaware of my presence. Indian 
Summer held the far horizon in purple haze 
The air was still, so still the acorns dropping 
from a nearby oak sounded like miniature 
pistol reports. This much can be said for 
solo hunting: it is good, occasionally, to ge 
off by one’s self, to become almost a par 
of the woods and fields, to look back with 
some detachment on Friday’s job. The 
poker player must deal around the table. 
the football fan sits in a stadium. To the 
hunter alone is reserved the balm of soli- 
tude. 

At high noon I was back at the Bennet 
kitchen for cottage cheese sandwiches and 
hot coffee. 

“It’s good to have you folks here for a 
day,” Farmer Bennett said, passing the 
cream. “We like company.” 


We said the pleasure was all ours. We 
had met the Benetts that Spring while 
picking redbud along their roadside. We 
had continued to stop in every fortnight or 
so all Summer. It was Mr. Bennett him- 
self who suggested that our visits continue 
through the hunting season. 


“Haven’t allowed anybody on my land 
since those city fellows ran over my prize 
rooster,” he declared. “But so long as it’s 
just you and your wife, you’re welcome to 
shoot all you want.” 

That’s how Opening Day found us eating 
lunch in the Bennett kitchen. We had met 
a farmer—and his wife—on their level and 
on their terms. 


Our Opening Day at the Bennetts wa 
simply a pattern which can profitably be | 
followed by growing numbers of hunters in 
these postwar days when more and more 
vivate farmlands are being closed to the 
gunner. We had sewn good will in the 
Spring and reaped game in the Fall, even 
though the signs said “No Trespassing.” 
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THE BLACK MOOSE—from Page 7 


Tales of the presence of moose in the Key- 
stone State will also be found in “More 
Pennsylvania Mountain’ Stories.” Other 
mention of the Black Moose in Pennsylvania 
is occasionally made in county histories, 
romances and poems of the northern and 
eastern parts of the State. Careful research 


will undouktedly bring further valuable 
references to light. 
The Black Moose has left his name in- 


delibly etched along the entire route of his 
migrations through Pennsylvania. There is 
a Moose’s Wood Pond in Kidder Township, 
Carbon County. Moie’s (Moose’s) Pond is 
in Wilmot Township in southeastern Brad- 
ford County. It is said that there were at 
one time Moose Ponds in Susquehanna, 
Wayne, and Pike Counties. There is a 
Moosehead in Foster Township and Moosic 
Mountain—‘The Imperial Moosic” of the 
poet Caleb Earl Wright—in Luzerne County. 
In Lackawanna County, in addition to the 
Moosic Mountain, there are two Moosics, one 
a hamlet in Newton Township, the other a 
town of 4000 inhabitants in Old Forge Town- 
ship and a Moosic Lake in Jefferson Town- 
ship. Moosic Lake covers an area of over 
86 acres ond lies 1,950 feet above sea level. 
There is a Moose Run in Centre County in 
Boggs Township, the Moshannon (i.e. 
Moosehanna or Moose-stream) forms the 
western boundary of Centre County, dividing 
it from Clearfield County. The Black Mos- 
hannon or Black Moose-stream is a creek 
in Centre County. In Clearfield County 
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there is found a Moose Run in Huston Town- 
ship and Moose Run Station; also Upper 
and Lower Moose Creeks (Lawrence Town- 
ship) and Moose Creek (Girard Township). 
Clearfield Town, the seat of justice, was 
formerly called Chinkalacamoose. The Mo- 
shannon rises near the northern border of 
Blair County at the Three Springs. In the 
extreme southern limit of the range there is 
said to be a Moose Creek in Somerset 
County. 

Because so many small lakes in Pennsyl- 
vania have been re-named with fanciful 
titles by influential summer colonists with- 
in the past twenty years, the historic names 
have been discarded. However, old settlers 
in the neighhorhoods can give the real names 








in many instances; in 
that eventually some of the “moose” names 
will 
beautiful and romantic Lewis Lake was re- 
christened “Eagles Mere” by summer board- 
-ing-house keepers. 
Elk Lick, Somerset County, was named for 
the moose, which was called “elk” by many 
German pioneers as well as for the true elk 
or wapiti. 
seen in the vicinity of this swale shortly 


this way it is thought 


be restored. In Sullivan County the 


It is held by some that 


At any rate Black Moose was 


before the Revolutionary War. 


Clement F. Herlacher quotes Josiah Roush 
as saying to Lewis Dorman that moose in 
Pennsylvania were called “Original,” that it 
meant that the moose was the “ancestor” or 
“daddy” of the entire deer tribe. However, 
Merrill in his “Moose Book” conclusively 
proves that the same is not “original” but 
“orignal” and is derived from a Basque 
word “orenac” meaning deer. This was cor- 
rupted by the French Canadians into “orig- 
nac” and then to “orignal.” In Pennsyl- 
vania it was “Original.” Swasen claimed 
that as the moose was the only species of 
deer found on all continents, it proved them 
to be the progenitor of the entire cervine 
race. Nevertheless, no trustworthy informa- 
tion has come to light to show that the moose 
actually did breed in Pennsylvania. 

Needless to say, it is a pretty well estab- 
lished fact that the Black Moose has not 
been a permanent resident in Pennsylvania 
during the past five hundred years. It has 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 
By STANLEY ORR 

































. Encountered 
. Piles 
. Perform 


. Striped African Jackass 
. Possessive pronoun 

Name of respect 

Man’s name 

. Symbol! for tin 

Symbol for selenium 
Wing 

Male red deer 

To ring 

Protect from attack 

Made up of grains 

Slight reproach 

Old English for “am” 
Belief : 
Tagalog negrito 

Verbal fight 

Most irate 

Minority purge in Russia 
Cross country billiards 
To harvest grain 

Beloved author of “This is 
Your War” 

South America (Abbr.) 
By 

Apportion 

Birds with 2 crazy cry 

. Fleshy folds surrounding 
the mouth 

Sister’s daughter 

Decay 

. Plural of “eye” (obsolete) 
Ambassador 

Exist 

Ovum 


SPAS SERSRSEBSSRSNRSES SRE ER cep 


ASE S & 


BRASSS 


Across 64. 
65 


. Ever (Poet.) ai 
. Primitive hunters missile 2. 
That girl z. 
Exist 4. 





Woody swamp grasses 
. Irish God of the sea 


Down 


Animal flesh for food (P1.) 
Uncanny 

Allowance for waste 
Nut gathered in the fall in 
Pennsylvania’s woods 





ii. 


NoOnwnwenns = 
~] OI 


© oO 


. Before 
. A tree, or a lattice work 


of vines 


. Harbor 
. A path cut through a grain 


field 


. Wood used in bows 
. Nut tree, once common in 


Pennsvivania, almost wip 
Pennsylvania, almost 
wiped out by blight 

Sea bird related to the 
gull 


. Past participle of “lie” 
. Simpletons 

. Shining 

. Ease from pain 

. Injure 

. Full of dregs 

30. 
31. 
32. 
6H 
Kye 
40. 
42. 
44, 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
SE. 
54. 
56. 
58. 


Exclamation of annoyance 
Gulp air spasmodically 
Relating facts or figures 
Girl’s name 

Street cars 

London street car 
Pertaining to the pelvis 
Jacks or better in poker 
Slightly anger 

Breathe loudly in sleep 
Fall flower 

To the sheltered side 
Prong of a fork 

Of the mouth 

Wooden dowel or fastener 
Atlantic food fish 


Answer to Last Month’s Puzzle 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 
(Continued from Page 9) 


school officials thus establishing Juni; 
Sportsmen’s organizations as extra curricula 
activities. Unfortunately, trained personne! 
are not always available in the schools ang 
with a schedule that is usually too over. 
crowded, educators are rather hesitant to 
act. Here the sportsmen can come to the 
fore with their experienced members to act 
as sponsors. This has been accomplished 
with better than fair success. 

Much information can be obtained from 
successful endeavors of neighbor clubs. They 
will alwavs lend a helping hand. The Penn. 
sylvania Game Commission publishes litera. 
ture that will aid as a guide and their field 
officers will be eager to lend a hand, as wil! 
many others. 

Results of successful accomplishments by 
many groups have encouraged the most 
pessimistic. The rewards are unlimited. 

Every club has members in its ranks whe 
specialize in various out-door activities 
They can provide the guidance and present 
a program in their respective field of ac 
complishment. Let’s keep in mind that there 
was a willing hand when you started or you 
might have missed the most enjoyable part 
of your life. 

Again take a look at what many have done 
and are still doing successfully with the 
boys. Be guided by their experience and 
results. I have in mind one youth that was 
guided into his vocation while in the ranks 
of a Junior Sportsman. Today he is a sue- 
cessful Wildlife Administrator. The results 
are easily measured. 

To the Sportsman, be it the hunter, fisher- 
man or out-door man, he has always taken 
his obligations in his stride. We have that 
obligation in training, teaching and properly 
directing our vouth towards a better under- 
standing and avvreciation of our natural re 
sources, whether it is water, soil, plant life 
animal life or minerals. You have at your 
disposal that wealth of knowledge and un- 
derstanding. Pass it on to our youth so that 
they, too, may profit and enjoy it as you 
have. 

To the Junior Sportsmen—this is your op- 
portunity, too. You must accept the respon- 
sibilities and obligations of a sportsman, 
either with or without the training, teach- 
ings and direction of your seniors. With 
their guidance, you will better enjoy seek 
ing out-of-door recreation regardless of the 
sport you may choose to pursue. 

Your enthusiasm, interest and appreciation 
of what is done for you will be the guide 
for what is to follow. There is a real treat 
in store for you. Be a Sportsman—Always 


The sixty-fifth meeting of the America 
Ornithologist’s Union was held at the Roy# 
Ontario Museum in Toronto, Canada, eatly 
in September. The meeting featured a 


dresses on both song and game birds, the! | 


territorial behavior, nesting and br 
habits, and life histories, given by the Jlead- 
ing ornithologists of North America. | 
new members were added to the organiz 
tion during the meetings. 
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HANDLING THE GUN 


nate person who is counting on going 
hunting this year should be very care- 
ful in all ways. One of the most important 
things in the sport of hunting is the handling 
of the gun. 

During the past year because of careless- 
ness thirty seven persons were killed and 
two were slightly wounded; some were 
maimed for life. Here in Pennsylvania, with 
over seven hundred thousand gunners taking 
to the woods from November Ist to De- 
ember 15th, it is necessary for everyone 
to become safety conscious and develop the 
habit of handling fire-arms carefully. 

Everyone knows that guns are primarily 
to kill and they should never forget this. 
Therefore, a gun should never be pointed at 
ay object that you do not intend to kill. 
A lead or a bullet once having left the 
sarrel is no longer under control; therefore, 
never aim or pull the trigger unless you are 
positively certain at what you are aiming 
and have made up your mind to shoot. A 
ife-time of regret may be saved by holding 
your fire for a second or so while you are 
aiming. 

A gun should never be loaded in-doors, in 
an automobile, or in a group of hunters. 
If you find it necessary to do the latter, turn 
away from everyone and with the muzzle 
pointed to the ground and away from your 
companions, carefully insert the shells and 
close the gun softly, meanwhile making sure 
that safety is really “on-safe.” 

When carrying the gun in the field, you 
should keep the trigger completely covered 
with your hand. If the trigger is unguarded 
it could very easily result in an accidental 


By MAXINE YOCUM 





discharge when brushing against twigs or 
branches. In cafrying a gun, always be able 
to control the direction of the muzzle in 
the event of a stumble. 

In crossing a fence, you should open the 
action of the gun, place the gun through 
the fence, then crawl through or climb over. 
You should never use a shotgun as a crutch 
or a prop, or you may be needing a crutch 
permanently. 

You should never handle guns in camp 
except for cleaning and always unload be- 
fore entering any vehicle or building. Any 


type of horseplay or roughness when pos- 
sessing fire-arms should always be avoided. 

If it becomes necessary for a group of 
hunters to walk in the same path single 
file, the first man should point his gun for- 
ward, the last man should point his gun or 
carry his gun over his shoulder, and those 
in between should carry theirs crooked in 
either arm but pointed to the side. 

When loading a rifle make certain that 
you are inserting the ammunition intended 
for this particular rifle. The manufacturer’s 
mark on the box very plainly tells the kind 
of shells which are inside, so be sure you 
get the right ones. Don’t every try a 
different one to see if it will work, because 
if it doesn’t it may then be too late to wish 
you had not tried it. 

Alcohol and gunpowder don’t mix. You 
should never take a drink with a loaded 
gun in your possession, and always avoid 
the company of companions who do. 

Examine the muzzle of your gun any- 
time that there has been an opportunity for 
dirt or snow to get into it. If a gun is dis- 
charged with the muzzle blocked, the pres- 
sure builds up and a burst takes place 
usually at about where your hand is on the 
fore-stock. In looking down, you may find 
that your hand or several fingers are missing. 

All these things that I have mentioned 
are very important in the sport of hunting. 
If anyone ever corrects you in any way, do 
not get the idea that you know it all, but 
be very glad that they have pointed out this 
certain thing to you, as this may help in 
vour preventing an accident. 





limits of Importation of Migratory 
Game Birds 


For the benefit of American sportsmen 
who are planning hunting trips into Canada 
or Mexico this fall to shoot ducks and geese, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service calls atten- 
ton to the limitations applying on the num- 
ver of migratory waterfowl which they can 
wing kack or send back to their homes in 
the United States. 

During any calendar week within the date 
of the open season where killed, the fol- 
‘owing limits of migratory game birds law- 
fully taken in and exported in accordance 
with the laws of Canada and Mexico, may 
% imported into the United States: 

Ducks (except American and red-breasted 
mergansers)—8, including but 1 wood duck. 

American and red-breasted mergansers— 
no limit, 

Scoters (sea coots)—14. 

Geese—5, including in such limit not more 
than 2 in the aggregate in any combination 
of Canada geese (including Hutchins or 


cackling geese), white-fronted geese and 
brant, 


Woodcock—8. 


Not more than the above limits of such 
birds may be possessed at any time in the 
United States. Possession cannot exceed 90 
days following the close of the open season 
where the birds were killed. 

When shipped the packages containing 
such birds must bear the name and address 
of the shipper and of the consignee and an 
accurate statement of the numbers and kinds 
of birds contained therein conspicuously 
marked on the outside thereof. Shipments 
from Mexico must ke accompanied by a 
Mexican export permit. 

The Federal migratory waterfowl hunting 
regulations do not authorize the importa- 
tion into a State, or the possession of migra- 
tory game birds therein, at any time con- 
trary to State law. 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


The humming bird makes up to 200 wing 
strokes per second, while the wild duck makes 
only eight. 





After catching a fish, the cormorant must bring 
it to the surface before swallowing it. This has 
led fishermen in India and China to train them 
for fishing. A collar is put around the bird’s 
neck which prevents his swallowing the fish. 





New Publication Tells Story of 
Federal ‘‘Duck Stamps” 


The story of Federal “duck stamps” and 
how the revenue received from their sale to 
sportsmen, conservationists and_philatelists 
is used to aid in the development of the 
national wildlife refuge system is told in a 
new publication issued by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service under the title of Federal Duck 
Stamps and Their Place in Waterfowl Con- 
servation. 

The new kooklet discusses the waterfowl 
“depression” of the early 30’s, the demand 
for legislation which brought the stamps into 
existence through the passage of the Mi- 
gratory Bird Hunting Stamp Act in 1934, 
the beginning of the National Waterfowl 
Restoration Program, the annual revenue 
from the stamps, and the refuge areas pur- 
chased from duck stamp funds. 

In addition the publication explains how 
the annual design for the stamp is selected 
and, by special permission of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, contains reproductions of all 
the stamps issued to date in this series. The 
name of the artist and complete philatelic 
data is also supplied. 
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13TH WILDLIFE CONFERENCE 
ANNOUNCED 


All phases of conservation, restoration, 
and management of natural resources will 
be discussed in the program of the 13th 
North American Wildlife Conference, it was 
announced recently by the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute which sponsors this an- 
nual international assembly. Wise utiliza- 
tion of the nation’s dwindling and irreplace- 
able assets, the more permanent benefits of 
good land use, and the incentives for wild- 
life are being featured, as well as, public 
rights in public lands, and rivers in harness. 
The broad program headings selected by the 
committee for both the general and tech- 
nical sessions will permit the acceptance of 
talks on all of the many new concepts and 
practices now being advocated. The series 
of meetings have been correlated for sum- 
marization on the last afternoon by Edward 
H. Graham, noted Soil Conservation Service 
biologist and author, under the general Con- 
ference theme: “Wildlife Wealth, If We Want 
a 

Over 50 papers will be selected for the 
Conference, which is too: be held in the 
Jeffereson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, March 
8, 9, and 10, 1948. Four to 5 speakers will 
be scheduled for each of the general sessions 
listed, and 6 for each of the technical. Ail 
talks along with recorded discussion from the 
floor will be printed in the published Trans- 
actions, that are made available by the 
Institute at distribution cost. 


WOES OF A GUNSMITH—from Page 17 





“A buck, a big buck, walked out of the brush right over there,” 
the hunter said, pointing across a little clearing. “When he got in 
the open he stopped, and I shot. I missed him. I never even 
turned a hair!” The indicated range was about 75 yards. 

“Then,” the hunter said, “he couldn’t tell where the shot came 
from, and he started across the clearing. He stopped to look around, 
and I shot again. He wasn’t over 50 yards, and he looked as big 
as a Guernsey bull. I missed him again. Then, I'll be— 
if he didn’t run right toward that clump of elderkerries, and I 
emptied my gun at him, and I never touched him. I never even 
came close, and he wasn’t 30 yards away when he went into 
the brush!” 

My friend was duly sympathetic. Then he noticed the box of 
cartridges sticking out of the unfortunate nimrod’s hip pocket. 
He already had seen that the rifle was a .30-30. The box was 
labelled .25-35. 

“Say,” the gunsmith said, “you’re not shooting those cartridges 
in that rifle, are you?” 

The hunter admitted that he was. “I just picked them up before 
I left camp,” he said, “and I thought they were the right size. 

My friend gave him a little talk on how a .25 caliber bullet 
bounces and skips and turns and comes out of a .30 caliber barrel 
in most any direction with insufficient power to harm a deer if 
it did hit him. 

I hadn’t realized before how frequently hunters try to feed 
wrong-size cartridges through their rifles. About the only mistake 
of that type I had heard of previously consisted of some enthusiast 
trying to use 30 W. C. F. (.30-30) loads in the .30 Army (.30-40 
Krag), or attemptingto use U. S. .30 Government caliber (.30-06) 
cartridges in the Krag, or .30-40 ammunition in the .30-08. 

It seems almost inconceivable that anyone would take cart- 





The serious and the silly 
Annual Field Day are represented by Mrs. Wayne Neiswenter, Registered 
Nurse in attendance at the First Aid tent, and Mr. Elmer E. 
known County Treasurer and ardent club member. 
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ridges out of a kox plainly marked .25-35—with each individual 
case also identified—and attempt to use them in a rifle clearly 
marked .25 Remington, much less .30 W. C. F. 

These incidents prove that it is done, however, and my friend 
related several more of a similar nature. If the lads insist on 
doing it with clearly stamped American cartridges and rifles, ! 
wonder how many mixups there will be this fall with so many 
foreign rifles floating around over the country? Many owners 
unquestionably can’t figure out the markings at all, and probably 
many others don’t know that a 7.65 mm or an 8 mm isn't just 
that and nothing more, but that there are many diferent cartridges 
for each caliber. 

Hunters who have any question about the proper cartridge for 
their foreign rifles should take them to a competent gunsmith 
and get him to determine which cartridge is the correct and safe 
one. He can make a sulphur cast of the chamber, if necessary, 
and he can tell definitely which cartridge the rifle was meant 
to shoot. 

While he is at it, it might be a good idea to have him check 
the head space. This is more or less optional with the owner, 
except in one case. If the serial number on the bolt is not the 
same as that on the receiver, don’t shoot that rifle until the head 
space is checked. 

I recently examined a very nice, pre-war German Mauser, which 
had been “liberated” by a friend of mine. He had some cartridges 
and he was all set to shoot it until I noticed that a different bolt 
(revealed by non-matching serial numbers) had been substituted 
for the one originally fitted to that rifle. 

My pleading finally resulted in his agreeing to take his pet 
a good gunsmith for head space checking before he shot it. I like 
to think that I may have saved him the unpleasant experience af 
stopping a fast-moving bolt with his face. 
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THE AMERICAN WOODCOCK—from Page 12 





gif as to the amount of birds in any local- 
ity. This census taking also aids the hunter 
when the next hunting season rolls around 
ys he can be certain that he will find the 
birds nearby, provided the weather condi- 
tions are moderate, but, should we get an 
early fall which will cause the birds to 
migrate, the hunter still has an “ace in the 
hole” as the birds that are migrating from 
futher up north will undoubtedly stop to 
rest and feed in these areas. 

The woodcock selects his singing ground 
near good feeding grounds which are usually 
near a stream or some damp or boggy kot- 
tmland. The diet of a woodcock is com- 
posed of about 87% earthworms which are 
taken by probing in the soft earth with its 
long bill. The bill of a woodcock is ap- 
proximately 2% to 344 inches in length and 
so constructed that the tip may be opened 
and closed to grasp worms while the re- 
mainder of the bill is closed. The bird’s 
eyes are set well back and near the top of 
the head. This also helps the bird while 
feeding as he can probe deep in to the soil 
to reach worms without obstructing his 
vision. 

During the spring and summer months, 
the woodcock will usually be found in a 
hawthorn, aspen, crabapple, alder or briar 
thicket bordering a stream or swamp. The 
female is a long-range planner and will not 
be caught short so far as food and shelter 
are concerned when her family arrives. 

The female woodcock is not very fussy as 
far as nest building is concerned. The three 
to five buff-mottled eggs are usually laid 
in April or May and placed on the litter 
of the ground. Often the leaves and debris 
are not even pushed aside. The young hatch 
in about 21 days, are able to leave the nest 
a few hours after hatching, and in about 
three weeks are able to make short flights 
of their own. Many people claim to have 
seen the mother flush into the air at the 
approach of danger and carry one or two of 
her young between her thighs to safety. 
She also teaches her young how to find food, 
and how to hide when danger is near. 

These big-footed, long-billed youngsters 
soon learn the art of pulling their favorite 
food out of the moist soil and in a short 
time are wandering around on their own in 
search of food. During this time when the 
young are straying some distance from their 
mother is when losses due to predation are 
the greatest. 

The stray house cat is one of the greatest 
enemies of the woodcock, although other 
predators such as the skunk, weasel, hawk, 
owl, crow, blacksnake and rattlesnake help 
the cat in depleting the woodcock population. 
When the young are about 5% months 
of age, they appear practically identical in 
all respects to fully mature kirds. As they 
attain this age, the weather is beginning to 
get rather chilly and these youngsters will 
soon be starting their first long journey 
southward. 

During these cool fall days, the hunter is 
also thinking of the fall migration. He can 
€ seen taking his well-trained dog out to 
Some good woodcock cover for final in- 





structions. The dog can be a setter, pointer, 
spaniel and must be a woodcock lover, 
& a lot of well-trained grouse, ringneck 
quail dogs will pass up a woodcock as 
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if it were a songbird. Other dogs will hunt 
with skill and enjoyment but will refuse to 
retrieve a dead bird, while still others will 
hunt for and retrieve a woodcock as though 
it were any of our other game birds. 

When the first day of hunting season ar- 
rives, the woodcock hunter can be seen en- 
tering his favorite shooting ground with his 
scatter-gun which is usually suited for close 
range shooting and with shells loaded with 3 
drams of powder and 1% ounce of 7, 8, or 
9 shot. He approaches a small stream or 
swamp which is bordered by alder, aspen, 
crabapple, hawthorn, briars or a combina- 
tion of any of these species and gives his 
dog the high sign which sends him plung- 
ing into the underbrush. As the dog works 
the birdy places thoroughly, he soon be- 
gins to make game. The hunter at this 
time is trying to keep his heart from going 
wild within him and trying to calm his 
nerves somewhat as he knows that within 
a minute or two the dog will be on point. 
Suddenly the dog freezes. The hunter then 
walks cautiously beyond the dog with gun 
in the ready position, but before he has 
taken a dozen paces beyond the dog there is 
a sudden disturbance in the leaves and a 
bundel of russet-brown feathers is speedily 
zig-zagging its way upward and over the 
tree tops. Just as this bundle of feathers 
reaches the tree tops there is a hollow re- 
port of a shotgun that goes echoing up and 
down the valley, a few feathers are then 
seen floating idly in the breeze as the main 
body of feathers comes tumbling ground- 
ward. 

The dog is then sent out to retrieve the 
bird which he does in stylish fashion and, 
upon retrieving the bird, he drops it gently 
into the hunter’s outstretched hand. 


Upon closely examining the bird, the 


hunter finds that it is impossible to determine 
the sex of the bird as both the male and the 
female are exactly alike in plumage. The 
back of the bird is black, gray, russet and 
brown in color, the chin is whitish and the 
underparts are krownish-red, but should the 
hunter have two or three other birds to com- 
pare with this bird, he can almost be cer- 
tain as to its sex. 

The best method used to determine the 
sex of the bird without dissection is by 
weighing the bird and measuring the length 
of the bill. Birds weighing 4 to 6 ounces 
and having a bill 234 inches or less in length 
will 95% of the time be males and birds 
weighing over 6 ounces and having a bill 
3 inches or over in length will usually be 
females. The birds having bills between 
234 and 3 inches in length and weighing 
approximately 6 ounces are hard to de- 
termine as to sex. They may be the larger 
males or the small females, but the birds 
falling in this category are usually half 
males and half females. 

So hunters, the next time you bring your 
birds home and the youngsters ask, “Is that 
a mama or a papa woodcock?” just bring 
out the trusty ruler, measure the bill and 
say, “This one’s the Ma and that one’s the 
Pa.” 


Traffic over the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 
Port Deposit-Harrisburg line was halted re- 
cently by swarms of May flies. 

Officials said three freight trains—two 
westbound and one goirg east--came to a 
full stop when they hit the swarms. 

Investigation showed the flies had got 
into the motors of the electric locomotives, 
short-circuiting them. 

Steam locomotives were dispatched to haul 
back the trains. 





Association: 
progressive sportsman’s organization. 


to work—for you. 





LEARN TO LOVE THE GREAT OUTDOORS 


Hunt in it, hike in it, fish in it, play in it, but don’t wasie it— 
Conserve it 


Seven good reasons why you should support actively a local Sportsmen’s Club or 
1. The only way for your separate voices to be heard officially is through a 
2. In union there is strength; support your local gun club and put that strength 


3. If YOU don’t do anything about it you cannot justly complain if conditions 
in the field aren’t to your liking—join a club. 

4. The activities of a club help to conserve game during the seasons when climatic 
conditions exact their greatest toll—Join a club. 

5. Clubs help the game commission and the law makers to create just and useful 
legislation to control predators, both animal and human. 

6. Clubs create the means of spreading useful education and promote practice of 
safety in the field. They help eliminate careless and useless loss of life by education. 

7. As a purely selfish reason to have more game and better hunting—join a club 

In this county the following organizations are affiliated with the 
Sportsmen’s Clubs, a state and national organization, whose chief reason for existence 
is to create more and better hunting and fishing: 
L. S. L. Sportsmen’s Association, Orrstown; Greencastle Game and Fish Protective 
Association; Shippensburg Fish and Game Association; Mont Alto Fish and Game 
Protective Association; Blue Ridge Fish and Game Association, Rouzerville; Waynes- 
boro Fish and Game Protective Association; Mercersburg Fish and Game Association. 

Be a real sportsman twelve months everv ye>r. 
game, your recreation, and your pleasure—Sam Houston, Fayetteville. 


Federation of 


Chambersburg Rod and Gun Club; 


Join a club end conserve your 





















The blacktail doe stirred. She moved 
softly and swiftly, but the big buck saw the 
movement, as he had been seeing her all 
the time, with part of his vision. She broke 
and ran. He charged after her. As she 
fled the doe knew he would overtake her, 
that was the way of the mad moon. 

The blacktailed doe trotted up through a 
wide meadow. She was alone, swinging 
along eagerly. She glanced at a pair of fine 
antlers lying beside a scattered heap oi 
coyote-stripped bones, but she did not pause. 
She found the dim trail which led up from 
the meadow, and followed it. The smell of 
winter in the air made her hasten. She left 
the trail and climbed up through a stand of 
pine. Coming to a creek she stopped and 
lifted her muzzle. She tested the air eager- 
ly, then called. This was the spot where 
she had abandoned her fawns weeks before. 
She had come to get them, and now she 
was filled with many fears, because she had 
left them stray so far from her side. A 
cougar might have sighted them, or a pair of 
coyotes, or a pair of eagles. She must find 
them and get them down to the low coun- 
try before the deep snows came. 

She was frantic now, in a panic of worry. 
She called again, but only the rushing strearn 
answered. 

Turning up the slope she ran bounding 
over the rocks, toward the feeding grounds 
where she had roamed with them during 
the summer. She tested the air for their 
scent, she listened, and she called to them. 
Near the nook where they were born she 
caught a half-cold scent of them, a trace 
which told her they had returned to their 
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LOST 


Mr. Charles Specht, 5309 Butler Street, Pitts- 
burgh, lost this fine English Setter early in Sep- 
tember in the Hampton Heights, Hardie’s Lake, 
Wildwood Section of Allegheny County. The 
dog is named “Sandy.” He is orange and white 
in color, ticked about the head and foreleg, is 
of small stocky build, and one ear has a one- 
inch split from the tips towards the head. A 
reward of $50 is being offered for his return. 


nursery looking for her. Bounding up to a 
little bench she stood listening, then called 
again. This had always been their play- 
ground, the spot where they had romped in 
the warm, summer sunshine. She stood in 
the open with the chill wind of early win- 
ter ruffling her neck scruff, fanning her 
rump patch. 

Then she heard them coming, bounding 
down. through the manzanita thicket, bleat- 
ing eagerly. She ran to meet them, and 
muzzled them fondly. They crowded 
against her and shook their small heads. 





VIOLATIONS ON INCREASE 


Increases in the number of violations of 
the Game Laws during the summer months 
is reported by the Commission’s General 
Field Operations Division. The number of 
prosecutions in July totalled 101 with penal- 
ties collected amounting to $3,050.00. In 
August the Commission prosecuted 115 cases 
and exacted $3,682.00 in penalties. 


The Chester County Rod and Gun Club 
is planning a new site to have its clay tar- 
get traps installed, now that ammunition is 
available. During the war the club did not 
have any shoots. Now the association has 
a goodly supply of shells and targets. A site 
in view is on a hard road, not more than 
three miles from Coatesville. 





¢ 
“Pll admit he’s a bit unorthodox but he al- 
ways brings the rabbits past me!” 


Going Hunting With A Mattock 
(Continued from Page 21) 


We used to ke given calamus roots, dried, 
“for the stomach,” when we were children 
in the country. 

No one contemplating taking up the job 
of herb collecting should imagine it is a 
get-rich quick proposition. It is back- 
breaking labor and the returns sometimes 
are disappointing. The large buyers among 
drug firms issue price lists regularly and 
the values vary with the supply and demand. 
These firms sometimes advertise in the 
smaller outdoors magazines such as Hunter- 
Trader-Trapper. One of the biggest buyers 
is the S. B. Pennick & Co., New York City, 
N. Y. Most of the big firms buy some 200 
items in the botanical crude drug line. State 
laws forbid damaging or destroying certain 
plants and trees. 

There will always be a demand for herbs 
and roots and there will always ke collec- 
tors wandering through the lonely places of 
the hill country, poke on back, searching 
for wild ginseng, goldenseal and the lesser 
plants. Science even adds occasionally to 
the things that they collect. Take the rag- 
weed country to our south. The collectors 
down there will be doggoned if science 
doesn’t want ragweed, of all things! 

Seems that science collects pollens from 
tagweed and allied plants and uses it to help 
hayfever sufferers. It’s all sort of queer to 
the gatherers because all they know is that 
ragweed causes hayfever. In fact, most of 
them call it hayfever weed. 


OCTORR 


Now that she had them at her side he 
fears faded, she forgot the wild jo 

from which she had just returned. She facgj 
the new worries, the new dangers. Sh 


sniffed the air and smelled snow. Shaki - : 
her head she started down the slope. Th grati 
fawns crowded against her. They had » of st 
desire to romp far from her for fear gk Dela 
might slip away from them again. The ters 
moved fast, but they stopped briefly at time Cent 
to pick tender buds, or to nip off succulen theit 
shoots whose sap had not yet gone dow wild 


When a blast of cold wind struck them, sk 
led them down into a little canyon whid the 
they could follow. 


The January wind blew over the ridg = 
above, and swirled a few stray snowflake into 
down upon them. The wind could not touch] owe 
them, but it moaned a warning as it played Mou 
through the needles of a big pine. Its soy thro 
warned of bleak days coming. The de} gy} 
jerked up her head, she had spotted move. field 
ment on the ridge above. She saw a big set | 
buck moving down the ridge. He wa tren 
walking slowly, his gaunt sides heaving. hk] the 
was a scarred and wasted shadow of th and 
dashing knight she had met in the grasy} yif 
meadow. For him the moaning wind helda ties 
special warning. He was facing the bitter} oy 1 
cold and the snows of winter without the reg 
layers of fat he had stored away during the} yy, 
summer. She watched him pass out df gg; 
sight, the biting wind ruffling his shaggy pon 
hair. There was only mild interest in he > wi; 
big eyes, and some satisfaction because he} pot 
had followed the ridge and not the canyon | na} 


She turned to her fawns and nudged them} 4}, 
gently, heading them down the canyon. 





Most Valuable Birds in the World | mo 


Two of the most valuable birds in the 
world arrived at the Philadelphia Zoo Al 
Thursday, August 28. They are shoe-billed 
or whale-headed, storks from the upper por- 
tions of the Nile River, and are valued # 





$2800 a pair. The high price is based upon .. 
two facts—the rarity of this stork in nature | 
and its exhibitional value. Scarcely a more wl 
ungainly bird could be imagined. It stands of 
four feet high, and has pearl grey plumage |  ,,, 
but its head is a sight to behold. The bil ye 
is shaped like and is as large as a wooden al 
shoe. fa 
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“It’s just an old lid from a garbage can, bat 
it’s saved my hide season after season!” ' 
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1947 


THE BLACK MOOSE 


(Continued from Page 25) 


not even been an annual visitor and if it 
did “bed down” here it was because its mi- 
grations north were stopped by the “ring 
of steel” of the army of Nimrods along the 
Delaware. During exceptionally cold win- 
ters up to the last decade of the Eighteenth 
Century the moose moved southward out 2f 
their permanent abodes in the Adirondack 
wilderness, crossing the Mohawk River at 
some un-named point, and then followed 
the Catskill Mountains through Schoharie, 
Greene, Ulster and Sullivan Counties to Nar- 
rowsburg where they crossed the Delaware 
into Pennsylvania. From there they fol- 
lowed the main chain of the Allegheny 
Mountains in a_ southwesterly direction 
through Wayne, Lackawanna, Wyoming, 
Sullivan, Lycoming, Clinton, Centre, Clear- 
field, Blair, Cambria, Bedford, and Somer- 
set Counties to the Maryland line—the ex- 
treme southern limit of their wanderings. 
They remained true to this line of migration 
and those seen or killed in Huntingdon, 
Mifflin, Westmoreland and Allegheny Coun- 
ties were presumably driven there by dogs 
or Indians. However, there evidently was a 
regular migration route from Wayne County 
through Pike County, a region reminiscent 
of the Adirondacks with its evergreens and 
ponds, on through Monroe County to the 
Wind Gap of Northampton County. It is 
not clear as to whether this was the “Origi- 
nal’s” ancient route into New Jersey or 
whether the moose noted in the Wind Gap 
were driven there by dogs. But it seems 
a fair supposition that the Wind Gap was 
their route of ingress to New Jersey. 

No record was kept of the habits of the 
moose during their sojourns in Pennsyl- 
vania. However, it is agreed that they were 
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Scene of the sixth annual banquet held by the Northampton County 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs in March as part of the observance 


of National Wildlife Week. 


Speakers included Seth Gordon, Exevutive 


Director of the Game Commission and Benjamin Donald, representing 


the Fish Commission. 


of a confiding nature, indulging in their 
favorite browse in close proximity to hunters’ 
cabins. In the winter they probably were es 
comfortable here as they would have been 
during mild winters in the Adirondacks. 
Moose which remained in Pennsylvania 
through the spring were fond of bathing 
in the deep holes of their favorite streams. 
Old settlers learned from the Indians that 
they could expect moose to arrive following 
the appearance of the Moose Bird or Canada 
Jay. This rather thick set, more plainly 
plumaged relative to the common Blue Jay 
visited Pennsylvania for the same reason 
as the moose, namely, extreme cold winters 


in the north. As they came by wing, it was 
natural that they would reach Pennsylvania 
a week or ten days before the arrival of 
the moose. Their coming was the signal for 
the hunters to get ready and many a moose 
that might otherwise have escaped was 
forced to run the gauntlet of the forewarned 
and forearmed nimrods. Probably an oc- 
casional moose that was late in returning 
north gave birth to its calves in the State. 
Merrill says that usually two or three young 
were produced at a birth, making the moose 
a most prolific member of the deer family. 
In the extreme southern limits of their 
range the calves were born in April. 





ALL-AMERICAN GUN DOGS—from Page 17 





Pat is without a doubt the most perfect dog on woodcock I 
have ever seen and it is an honor to be a guest with him. 

Of quail dogs, my vote would have to go to an old black and 
white pointer owned by Willie Fielder and William Harry Entwistle 
of Rockingham, North Carolina. “Doc” has hunted quail in only a 
few counties in the Carolinas during his twelve highly successful 
years. Seth Gordon and I hunted over him in January, 1946, and 
although his style had given way to his age, he continued to range 
fast and wide and his knowledge of quail, his handling and re- 
trieving was superb. “Doc” possessed an uncanny sense of know- 
Ing where a bird was hit even though the gunner saw no signs 
of the bird weakening. Time and time again, he brought wounded 
_ from the heavy cover where we would certainly have passed 
y. 

Doc’s work was like that of a southern gentleman. He exhibited 
perfect backing form, respected his bracemate’s point at all times. 
Despite his age, his game heart carried him over vast fields and 
into the roughest cover, and he was never ready to call it a day 
until darkness settled over the sedge. I shall look forward with 
great pleasure to the coming January when I can follow him 
again over the weed fields and the pinelands. 

For grouse, I would be compelled to nominate my own ol’ “Scott”, 
who was definitely born to be a grouse specialist. He was less 

‘Nn six months old when his first bird was killed over his staunch 
Point, and during his eight seasons, he has grown to love the king 
of game birds more and more. Scott ranges close to the gun in 

© timberlands and moves as quietly as a cat. When his choke- 

Te nose scents ol’ ruff, he stops and waits for me and when 
assured I am ready for action, he moves in fast, deliberate and 


accurately, and if there is sufficient cover for the bird to hide, we 
have a stylish point with no guess work about the location of 
the prize. When the killing is over, Scott is a master at finding 
and retrieving. If experience helps to make a grouse dog, he 
deserves to be good because he and I follow the open seasons 
through New England, West Virginia, Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
western North Carolina. 

Scott’s keen mind just understands the wily grouse and he is 
the master of every trick the bird uses. There may be finer grouse 
dogs, but for me I cannot ask for better. 

In South Dakota’s prairie lands on the banks of the Missouri 
River lives “King”, an English setter owned by Joe Motley. This 
streak of lightning is my choice of pheasant handling. King knows 
that ringnecks run fast and far, and experience has taught him to 
range big, move in fast, and point with brakes well applied. He 
stops them, holds them tight, and when the big bird carries off a 
load of number sevens, you must sit down and wait because his 
job is not completed until the wounded bird is found and delivered 
to his master. 

Out there where millions of birds are killed each year, a dog has 
the opportunity to become great, and with a good dog, shooting 
can be great sport. King cares verv little for huns, prairie 
chickens and sharp-tails, because he is first, last and always a 
ringneck dog. Joe is a professional guide and the dog is hunted 
almost every day of the lengthy open season. He was whelped 
with brains, style and beauty; experience and careful handling 
have taught him to be great. I feel fortunate to have known King 

When you are with gunning friends, ask them to name their 
All-American gun dogs—you will find it interesting and great gun 
dogs ceserve the praise we so love to Invish unon them. 
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Official 1947 Open Seasons and Bag Limits 


(All 


Open season includes both dates given, 


hunting of any kind before 
5 p m., except from July 1 


Shooting Hours Based 


9am. With 


on Eastern Sta 
Sundays excepted 
this exception 


to September 30 inclusive, 6 a 
summary for Migratory Game hunting hours; also see Special Regulations below for hours 


ndard Time) 
for game 


m to 730 p m 


On November 1 no 
shooting hours daily are 7 a.m. to 


(See separate 


to set traps) 
UPLAND GAME (Small Game possession limit Rag Limits Seasons 
two days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 

il A. cc pag ebb wah easabssbeniaers BiGkkane 6 Nov. 1 Nov. 7 
ONS kal Re ee S chccod 12 
i oka co ees ct ceei eben es ¥e BB ausues 8 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ............+..:. Screens 8 
Wild Turkeys (See 11 counties closed; also 10 oes 2 Nov. 30° 

counties with restricted se@son)® ...........6.. GRASS 1 
I et a OS casnne 20 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6...... 24 
ee cuee nlimited Nov. 1 .... Sept. 30, 1948 
RR OS errr. Sager Dec. 22 .. Jan. 1, 1948 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party® ...... Unlimited Oct. 15 .. Feb. 1, 1948 
DORE, Tr MEM” gs ccccsnnccoccecccdecdere Unlimited Nov. 1 .... Feb. 1, 1948 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ee eee Unlimited Nov. . Sept. 30, 1948 

Season closed during October, 1947. : 
Grackies (Bronze & Purple) .......... eseeeesesee Unprotected from Nov. 1 .. Sept. 30, 1948 
Bears, over one year old by individual .......... eee 1 Nov. 17 Nov. 22 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2...... a ; : 
oe with two or more points to one Dec. 1 Dec. 12 

Lue SSS5bSbaSbb OSES Ahn dS EE SHES S56 00s 50408 coccse | 

Deer, Antlerless (Statewide) ............cccceeeee Dec. 13 only 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more 

(Antlered and Antlerless combined) .......... 6 ....-- 6 (See hunting dates above) 
NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears and EIk. 
FUR-BEARERS—(See notes under Special Regulations)* 
Minks, Otters and Skunks® .........cccccccccccce Unlimited Nov. 1 Feb. 1, 1948 
BEUGRTOES 6G EFODS ODIVS® .....ncccccncceccnccvecece Unlimited Dec. 1 . Feb. 1, 1948 
Beavers (Traps only, statewide)® ............... .. Feb. 15 . Mar. 1, 1948 
PE i cobbesGnoes shchcoacnseheshekmaon Gabi owe Unprotected from Oct. 1 .. Sept. 30, 1948 

*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 

Turkeys, Counties Closed—Adams, Cumberland, Fayette, Indiana, Jefferson, Lackawanna, Lu- 


zerne, Monroe, Wayne, 


Westmoreland 


and Wyoming. 


Turkeys, Restricted Season—Cameron, Clarion, Clinton, Elk, Forest, Lycoming, McKean, Pot- 
ter. Tioga and Warren, Nov. 1-November 15 only. 
Raccoons—Hunting season begins at noon on opening date, and ends at same hour on closing 


date (see 


instructions below concerning trapping). 


Antlerless Deer Season, Statewide, One Day Only—May be taken December 13, without special 


permits 


A person may kill only one deer (either a legal antlered or an antlerless deer) 


during the 1947 season. The regular camp limit applies to the combined seasons and sexes. 


Beavers—No trapping at Commission posted dams. 
One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. 


Non-Residents may 
Traps must not be set on the struc- 


not 


trap beavers. 


ture of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of 


either thereof. 


Tags must ve kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification with- 


out disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be 
sold or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in Dis- 
trict or County where trapped 
Trapping—Traps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 a. m. on Nov. 1 or 


before 7 @. m. on any later opening date for trapping. 


The season on the last date indi- 


cated for trapping closes at 12 o'clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 
the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. 
mame tags required. Trappers are requested to refrain from setting traps in trails, to 
avoid destroying game and injuring dogs. 
Snares—May be used without springpoles for taking predators from December 16 to March 
31. 1948. in the counties of Clarion, Crawford, Forest and Warren: all other counties closed. 
WATERFOWL AND OTHER MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—(Seasons fixed by Federal Govern- 
ment. For species and regulations see separate summary.) 


Traps must be tagged. Metal 


Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and Coots), combined kinds 15 .. Sept. 1 .... Nov. 30 

Di SCctt tL cce se cee Lbs bho sh eas MARE Sasbashedh oe bveeshanseeceseswené eo 2D os Sent. . .... Bev. 

Dt hj bon phe cseuen bbe heehseeee ek heeb heb aabnsenwhs ke bab KS Ub Ss oS 40 6 Be «s S966. 21 .+.s Bev. 19 

Wild Ducks, except American and Redbreasted Mergansers (See 
Sens Pe nr re eee Cecccccccees 4 

American and Redbreasted Mergamsers ..........cccccccccccceccecces aot. Oot. 21 .... Rov. 

rr es ceils idk a nbbtbbh Skee ekee kone bssaned 1¢ 

Se a ye eee eee eae hens pebheebensueers 4 .. Oct. 10 .... Oct. 24 

PT Maw ei wes eis en dba hs chps es a0hsas5ssshabdscnadh ae secccccccececs, 10... COct. 10 .... Oct. 24 


*Exceptions—The regular daily duck limit of 4 shall not include more than one (1) Wood 
Duck. The daily bag must not contain more than one Canada goose (including Hutchins 
or Cackling geese) or one white-fronted goose. but may aggregate a total of 4 geese if 


other species are killed. Possession Limit (after first day): 
Wood Duck. 
breasted Mergansers. Woodcock, 8. Geese, Brant, and 


only one (1) 


bag only. 


No Open Season—Wilson's Snipe (Jacksnipe), Ross’ Geese and Swans. 


Shocting Hours (E. S. T.)—From beginning of respective open season to October 31 inclusive: 
Woodcocks and doves one-half hour before sunrise to sunset daily: waterfowl, coots, rails 
and gallinules, from sunrise to one hour before sunset, except that the hour for com- 
mencement of season for waterfowl and coots on first day is 12 o'clock noon; November 
1, 9 a. m. to ore hour before sunset; November 2 to end of respective seasons, 7 a. m. 


to one hour before sunset. 


Ducks, two days’ 
No possession limit after first day on American and Red- 


other migratory game birds, dail 
Possession 90 days after close of season where taken. . , 


bag, but 


Exception: On the open waters of Lake Erte and the open 


tidal waters of the Delaware River lying within the Commonwealth from Trenton Falls 
to the Delaware State Line (not inciuding inland tidal water). when shooting from boats or 


blinds at least 100 yards from shore, the Federal sunrise 
tion applies throughout the waterfow!] season, exce 


fore 9 a. m. is unlawful. 


MIGRATORY BIRD HUNTING METHODS 
PERMITTED: Shotgun oniy, not larger than 10-gauge, fired from shoulder (including hand- 


operated repeating shotgun of not more than 3-shell ca 
3 shots); bow and arrow; dog; 
artificial waterfowl 


sinkbox; 


decoys. 


means of a motorboat, sailboat or other craft. 


PROHIBITED: Automatic shotgun; 
capacity in magazine and chamber combined: al] rifles: 
mobile; aircraft, sinkbox (battery); power boat, sail 

the placing or distributing 

other grain or product thereof, salt, or any kind of food 
are attracted or lured, regardiess of distance between st 
taking of waterfowl by use of cattle, horses or mules. 
air conveyance or sailboat may be used to concentrate. drive, 


boat or sail boat; 


fowl or coots. 


in any nm 


hand-operated repeating shotgun of more than 


Manner of corn, 


No motor driven 
rally 


land, 
or stir up water- 


to one hour before sunset regula- 
pt on November 1, when shooting be- 


pacity. which must be plugged to 
blind; boat propelled by hand; floating device other 
Injured or dead waterfow] 


than 


may be picked up by 


3-shell 


live duck or goose decoys: auto- 
boat, or any device towed by power 
wheat, 
whereby. migratory game birds 
such food and the 


oats, or 


and 
water or 


hunter: 














OCTOBER 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. MANAGE. 
MENT. CIRCULATION. ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST %4 


1912. AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 

3 1933. AND JULY 2, 1946 

Of Pennsylvania Game News published monthly 
at Harrisburg. Pennsylvania for 1947. 

State of Pennsylvania l 
County of Dauphin j 
ss 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid. personally appeared 
Leo A. Luttringer, Jr.. who. having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Editor of the Pennsylvania Game News and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief. a true statement of the Ownership, 
management (and if a daily, weekly, semiweekly 
or triweekly newspaper, the circulation), ete. af 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, reauired by the act of A 
24. 1912. as amended by the acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (section 537. Postal Laws and 
Regulations), printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and 
lisher, editor, 
mpnagers are: 

Publisher—Commonwealth 
Pennsylvania. 

Fditor—Game Commission, Harrisburg. Pa. 

Managing editor—Editor, Leo A. Luttringer, Jr, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation. the nemes and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company. or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member must be 
given.) 


addresses of the pub- 
managing editor, and __ business 


of Pennsylvania, 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania 
Geme Commission. Harrisburg. Pa. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 


and other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) 

Nore. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners. stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
annear unen the books of the comnany but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
apnears upon the books of the comnany as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
neme of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given: also that the 
spid two noracranhs contain stetements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cif 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
he'ders and security holders. who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capac‘ty other than 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, assocla- 
tien, or cornoration has anv interest direct oF 
indirect in the said stock bonds, or other securities 
th-~ -s se stated by him. 

5. That the averase number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
threueh the mails or otherwise, to paid sub 
scribers during the twelve months nreceding the 
date shown above is (This information is I 
quired from daily. weekly, semiweekly, and 
weekly newspapers only.) 

LFO A. LUTTRINGER, JR. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this First 


day of October, 1947. 
F (SEAL) LUCILLE A. STROUP 


Notary 
(My commission expires March 5, 1951.) 





1. A fine bear killed by Harold N. Machener of 
Port Clinton last year. 2. The largest deer 

in Fulton County during the 1946 big game 
season. Bagged by Mr. Walter L. Bishop. Wat 
foréshure. the 21 point buck topped the scales 
at 189 pounds. 3. A fine 380 pound black beat 
bagged by Richard N. Stanton of Carbon 
last. season in Pike County. 4. Mr. Luther B 
Grim and his son, L. Palmer, of Red Lion 
two fine bucks they bagged last vear 
Renova. 5. Mr. Heckathane of Oj] City with# 
prize bruin he killed last year. Photo cow 
Carl A. Nelson, Derrick Publishing Co., Oil Ci 
6. Harry B. Schenk of Ashland while on his first 
hunt'ng trip shot this 365 pound bruin last 
vember in Clinton County. 7. Thomas Sh 
of Imperial feeding game last winter. 8. A 
pound bruin reputed to be the _ largest 
bagged in Lycoming County, was killed last 

by William Major of Williamsport. 9. Ra 
Cornell, 15 year old sportsman of West Browns 
ville with a 2¢-point, 174 pound buck he bagset 
Jast year. 10. John Peters, right, Kvlerto ‘ 
with a fine 125 pound buck he killed in Cleat 
field County last year. 
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OCTOBER WE HAND 
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